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MAGADHI AND ARDHAMAGADHI 


WALTER EUGENE CLARK 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


1. Statement of the Problem 


LassEN * tried to prove that the Prakrit dialect spoken in the 
Prabodhacandrodaya by the Digambara Jain monk, by the Pupil of 
the Carvaka, and by the Messenger from Orissa? is Ardhamagadhi. 
According to Pischel * the dialect spoken by these is Magadhi and 
there is no trace of Ardhamagadhi here or in any other Sanskrit 
drama. Pischel’s statement has met with almost universal accept- 
ance. Jain monks appear on the stage in the Prabodhacandrodaya 
(Act 3), in the Mudraraiksasa,* in the Latakamelaka,® in the 
Amrtodaya,® and in the Vidyaparinaya.’ According to tradition 
the language of the old Jain Suttas was Arsa, which is also called 
Ardhamagadhi.* The canonical books of the Svetimbara Jains are 
in this same language. Their non-canonical books are in Jain 





1 Institutiones linguae pracriticae, p. 410 ff. and App., pp. 39, 61. Fol. 
lowed by Bhandarkar, Wilson Philological Lectures, p. 78. 

* Also the few brief phrases spoken by the Jain Faith, by the Buddhist 
Faith, and by the Kapilika Faith. Lassen saw Ardhamiagadhi in the 
Mudrariksasa and in the Dhirtasamigama too. Grill (pp. 139-40) also 
tried to prove the use of Ardhamagadhi in the Venisamhira. Markandeya, 
Prikrtasarvasva 12.38 (ed. Vizagapatam), quotes a passage from the 
third act of the Venisarhhira as Ardhamagadhi. 

*Grammatik der Praikrit-Sprachen, p. 16. “Von AMg. findet sich in 
den Dramen keine Spur.” Konow (Das indische Drama, p. 17) agrees, 
but makes an exception for the Turfan fragments edited by Liiders, 
Bruchstiicke buddhistischer Dramen, and possibly for Bhisa’s Karnabhira. 
Both of these texts were unknown to Pischel. Printz, Bhdsa’s Prakrit, 
p. 6, admits Ardhamigadhi in Bhisa’s Karnabhira, but “nur als Notbe- 
helf.” 

‘Ed. Hillebrandt, pp. 116-9, 122-6, 129-33. 

5 Ed. Kavyamala 20 (1889), pp. 12 ff., 25 ff. 

*Ed. Kavyamala 59 (1897), p. 66. Called Arhatsiddhanta. 

‘Ed. Kavyamala 39 (1893), p. 40. Called Vivasanasiddhanta. The 
language is Sanskrit. No Prakrit is used in this drama. 

® Pischel, Grammatik, p. 15 ff. 
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Maharastri. All the Jain monks who appear on the stage are Di- 
gambara, except possibly in the Amrtodaya. They all speak Prakrit 
except in the Vidyaparinaya. Concerning the dialect in which the 
books of the Digambara Jains are written our knowledge is, as yet, 
very limited. Pischel (p. 20) calls it Jain Sauraseni, but remarks 
that it shows a mixture of forms from Maharastri, Ardhamiagadhi, 
and Sauraseni. Did the authors of our dramas make any effort to 
approximate to the language of the Digambara books? Did they 
lump the Jains all together and try to approximate to the language 
of the Svetambara canonical books? Did they, as a result of the 
later dramatic convention which prescribed Magadhi for all the 
lower characters, make the despised heretics speak merely a con- 
ventionalized Magadhi which had little resemblance to the dialects 
actually used by the Jains? Must we restrict the term Ardhami- 
gadhi to the Arsa of the Svetambara Jains, or may we use it in a 
generalized sense as referring to any dramatic dialect which com- 
bines Magadhi elements with Sauraseni elements? 


2. The Mdgadhi Dialect in Vararuci, Hemacandra, Kramadis- 
vara, and Markandeya. 


Vararuci ® describes only four Prakrit dialects: Maharastri, Pai- 
Sici, Magadhi, and Sauraseni. He states that Magadhi is the lan- 
guage of the Magadhas and that its original is Sauraseni. This 
statement does not imply that Vararuci thought that Magadhi was 
derived linguistically from Sauraseni. It is made only for the 
practical purposes of grammatical description, and implies only 
that the dialect agrees with the rules given for Sauraseni except in 
the cases noted in the following specific rules.1° It seems to be 
equivalent to the more definite statement of Hemacandra (4. 302) 
Sesam Saurasenivat. The rule of Vararuci (12.32) Sesam mahi- 
rastrivat at the end of the section on Sauraseni applies only to this 
section, not to the preceding sections on PaiSaici and Magadhi 
as well. It is curious that Vararuci, who says that Paisaci and 
Magadhi are based on Sauraseni, does not place these sections 
(ten and eleven) after section twelve. Hemacandra has the natu- 
ral and logical order. 





* Cowell, The Prakrita-Prakasa of Vararuci. Edition of 1854. Magadhi 
is described in section 11. 

29See Senart, Les Inscriptions de Piyadasi, II. 516-7; Gawronski, ZVS 
44, 271. 
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Vararuci gives the following special rules for Magadhi: 


. § is substituted for s and s. 
. y is substituted for j. 
. The palatal letters are pronounced with but a very slight contact 


of the tongue with the roof of the mouth (if the conjectural 
emendation is correct). 


. hadakka is substituted for hrdaya. 

. yy is substituted for ry and rj. 

. sk is substituted for ks. 

. hake, hage, and ahake are substituted for aham. 

. The nominative singular of nouns in a ends in i, e, or a. 

. The nominative singular of nouns in ta ends in uw, i, e, or a. 

. ha may optionally be substituted for the ending of the genitive 


singular, and before it the vowel is lengthened. 


. The vocative singular of nouns in @ ends in 4. 
. cistha is substituted for cittha. 
. da is substituted for ta in the past passive participles of kr, mr, 


and gam. 


. ddni is substituted for the gerund ending tvd. 
. Salad, sidle, or sidlake are substituted for Srgdla. 


Hemacandra (4. 287-302) gives the following rules for Ma- 


gadhi: 


. The nominative singular of masculine nouns in a ends in e. 
. lL and § are substituted for r and s. Since he starts from the 


Prakrit form and not from the Sanskrit form the change of s to 
§ is included. 


. 8 and g in consonant groups become s, except in the word grisma. 


tta and stha become sta. 


. 8tha and rtha become sta. 

. y is substituted for j and dy. 

. nya, nya, jra, and fija become fia. 

. vannadi is substituted for vrajati. 

. ech, except when initial, becomes éca. 

. ksa, when not initial, becomes jihvdmiliya plus k. 

. ksa becomes ska in the words preks and dcaks. 

. cistha is substituted for cittha. 

. The genitive singular of words in a or &@ may end in aha. 

. The genitive plural of words in @ or @ may end in dha with 


anunasika at the end. 
hage is substituted for aham and vayam. 


Kramadi$vara’s rules for Magadhi, as given by Lassen (p. 393) 
from a very unsatisfactory manuscript, are as follows: 


zs 


9 


rary 


§ is substituted for s and s. 
r becomes 1. 
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yapacavargayukté mandg uccaryah. The reading is very doubt- 
ful, but this seems to correspond in some way to the third rule 
of Vararuci given above. See Cowell ad loc. and Grierson JRAS 
1913. 391-6. 

hadakka is substituted for hrdaya. 

j becomes y. 

dani is substituted for the gerund ending tvd. 

nia is substituted for the ending ta of the past passive participle. 
The vocative ends in 4. 

The nominative plural ends in dhu or 4. 
cittha is substituted for the root sthd. 
hake and hage are substituted for aham. 


HP SSe2enaae 


1 
] 


Markandeya (chapter 12) gives the following rules for Ma- 


. $ is substituted for s and s. 
l may optionally be substituted for r. 
kkh becomes Sk except in the word kkhu. 
t becomes dh in the word vasati. 
. & is substituted for the first letter in the combinations ¢t, tth, 
tt, tth, and cch. 
bu of bubhuksad is dropped. 
h is substituted for dh. The commentary adds “when not initial” 
and says that th is sometimes changed to h. 
. gomika is used for gauravita. 
vaangsa is used for vayasya. 
. Sdla is used for Sydla. 
kogana ete. are used for kogna and other compounds of usna. 
hadakka is substituted for hrdaya. 
. macchiké is used for mdatr. 
vatau va(du)vvah. 
ganna is used for ganand. 
. pivvava is used for pisdcaka. 
. vaésca is used for vrksa. 
ladana is used for ratna. 
. y is prefixed to c and j. 
. Before the suffix ka the vowel is optionally lengthened. 
. dani is optionally substituted for the gerund ending tvd. 
kva cid it. The commentary says ktvdsthdne syat and quotes 
from the sixth act of the Sikuntala pasgumdli kaledi. There 
seems to be some confusion here. 
u takes the place of ava or apa. 
. e or i takes the place of a in the nominative singular masculine. 
. The vocative masculine often ends in e or 0. 
. & may be used in the vocative (dksepe). 
ha may be used optionally in the genitive and before it the vowel 
is lengthened. 
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28. hakke, hake, hagge, hage, hagé are used for aham. 

29. tuwmham or tumhe are used for yusmdan. 

30. Scinta is used for cittha. 

31. bhaviadi or bhuviadi are used for bhavisyati. 

is 32. kr, mr, and gam take da in the past passive participle; some- 
times da. 

33. Case endings are often dropped or interchanged. 

34. The personal endings of verbs sometimes have the final vowel 

lengthened. The commentary gives oSaladhaé as an example. 


Se Lae cet ale ea ee 


Vs fe 


Sata ae ome a ie Retinal 





The two sets of rules given by Vararuci and Hemacandra agree 
in the following particulars: 


1. The substitution of § for s and sg. 
The substitution of y for 7. Vararuci’s rule for the change of ry 
and rj to yy is included in Hemacandra’s rule. 
3. The change of ksa to ska in the words preks and dcaks. Vara- 
ruci makes the change universal. Hemacandra, in all other cases, 
prescribes jihvdmiliya plus k. 
The substitution of hage for aham. 
The nominative singular masculine in e. 
The genitive singular in dha. 
7. The substitution of cistha for cittha. 


Ths ARC OMT ASE 


a 5 


oS 





In all other particulars the two sets of rules are different, and 
Hemacandra has several most remarkable and puzzling additions. 
Note especially that Vararuci gives no rule for the change of r 
tol. And yet the presence of 7 is universally regarded as one of 
the surest indications of Magadhi. Bloch*! suggests that some 
rules may have fallen out of our manuscripts of Bhimaha’s com- 
mentary to Vararuci, and that this particular rule may have been 
one of those lost in the mechanical process of manuscript copying. 
He points out that in an anonymous commentary to Vararuci 
some rules are omitted which are given in Bhamaha, some are 
given in a different order, some differ in content and verbal expres- 
sion, and that in some manuscripts of Bhaimaha’s commentary 
many of the rules are omitted.12 The anonymous commentary 
(Prikrtamafijari) has since been edited by the Nirnayasagara 
Press. The author was a South Indian and later in date than 
Bhimaha. His text of Vararuci differs considerably from the text 
given by Cowell. Unfortunately the text extends only to the end 


eS 
re 












% Vararuci und Hemacandra, pp. 23, 28. 
72 8ee also Pischel, Grammatik, p. 35 and De Grammaticis Pracriticis, 
pp. 10-16. 
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of section eight. It gives no help for the section on Magadhi. 
The text of Vararuci is in an unsatisfactory condition, but this 
particular rule for the change of r to / is not found in any of the 
manuscripts yet collated. The corruption, if there is one, must be 
a very old one. Bloch (op. cit., pp. 28-9) appeals to Krama- 
digvara in support of his assumption that a rule for the change of 
r to 1 may have been lost in the text of Vararuci. Kramadi$vara 
gives a separate rule for the change of r to 1. He seems to have 
made use of Vararuci, but it is certain that he used other sources 
as well.1* The evidence is not sufficient to prove the loss of a 
siitra in Vararuci. Lassen ** also thinks that the omission is due 
to a scribal error, and remarks that the letter / occurs in sev- 
eral examples which are given in illustration of the rules. 
The examples, however, are found in the commentary of Bhamaha. 
They are not conclusive for Vararuci himself. Forms of / might 
easily have crept into the text of the commentary later even though 
no specific rule was present in the text of Vararuci. Lassen *® too 
appeals to Kramadisvara for corroboration. Kramadi$vara has no 
tule to prescribe the nominative singular in e. The manuscripts 
are so bad and the text is so uncertain that it is quite possible that 
a rule has dropped out, especially as such a rule is given in a fol- 
lowing sitra which deals with Sabari, a dialect which is based on 
Magadhi. But the loss of a rule in KramadiSvara does not prove 
the loss of a rule in Vararuci. 

We do not know the source or sources from which Vararuci 
derived his rules for Magadhi. We do not know the date of Vara- 
tuci. We do not know whether his work is based on earlier gram- 
marians or whether it is based directly on such literature as was 
known to him. We do not know whether his rules or the rules of 
his predecessors, if there are any, were already partly artificial 
or whether they actually reflected the dialect spoken in Magadha. 
Senart remarks ** that the selection by Vararuci of Maharastri, 
Magadhi, and Sauraseni (PaiSaci may be added) as the principal 
Prakrit dialects argues for the development in these particular lo- 
calities of a literature in Prakrit. Bloch ** argues that the Maha- 





*8 See Pischel, Grammatik, p. 41; Lassen, Institutiones, App. p. 40 ff. 
14 Institutiones, pp. 395-6. 

15 Institutiones, p. 394. 

1° Les Inscriptions de Piyadasi, II. 533. 

17 Vararuci und Hemacandra, pp. 10-12. 
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rastri of Vararuci was based on a well developed literature, as 
attested by Hala. The lost Brhatkatha proves that there was a 
literature in Paisici. No literature has been preserved in Saura- 
seni and Magadhi, but the traditions concerning the old Buddhist 
books prove that there was a literature in Magadhi at least. Yet 
it is doubtful to me whether Vararuci intended to describe PaiSaci 
and Magadhi as languages actually spoken and possessing a large 
literature. It is likely that spoken and literary PaiSici and Ma- 
gadhi would have differed from Maharastri and Sauraseni to a 
much greater degree than the few rules given by Vararuci would 
indicate. He seems to give only a few conspicuous features of 
the two dialects as used more or less artificially in dramas. The 
dialects as described by him seem already to have become stereo- 
typed to a considerable degree. The earlier dramatists from the 
parts of the country with which Vararuci was familiar may have 
picked out only a few of the most striking features of the language 
of Magadha for dramatic purposes. Later grammarians who lived 
in distant places may have added elements which were not really 
characteristic of the speech of Magadha and some of their rules 
may be based merely on the readings of corrupted manuscripts or 
on later linguistic developments. Much depends on the locality in 
which the early dramas and grammatical works were composed, 
and the more or less detailed knowledge which their authors really 
had of the language of Magadha. It seems to me certain that the 
grammatical tradition and the dramatic usage of Magadhi grew 
up outside of Magadha. The dialect on which the rules of Vara- 
ruci were based may possibly have belonged to a part of the coun- 
try where r was not changed to 7. The vd of Markandeya’s rule 
seems to make the change of r to / only optional, but the bearing 
of his statement on the problem as a whole is uncertain. Until all 
the manuscript material which is available for the text of the 
grammarians has been carefully worked over the hypothesis of 
scribal omissions, based on the theory of a unified grammatical 
tradition, is hazardous. We have no reason to assume that from 
Vararuci on the grammatical tradition was unanimous. Pischel ** 
makes the very categorical statement: “ Alle Grammatiker von Vr. 
an sind in der Hauptsache einig.” Certainly this underestimates 
the important discrepancies between Vararuci, Hemacandra, Kra- 





18 Grammatik, p. 23. 
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madiSvara, and Markandeya in the matter of Magadhi. It has not 
been proved that there was a uniform tradition for Magadhi which 
is reflected correctly in Hemacandra, and incorrectly in Vararuci 
because of the omission of rules in the process of manuscript copy- 
ing. For example: 


1. The rule for the change of rtha to sta occurs, according to 
Pischel (p. 200), only in Hemacandra and in Namisadhu 
(to Rudrata, Kavydlamkdra 2, 12). 

The rule for the change of ccha to Sca (p. 165) only in He- 
macandra and Namisadhu. 

The rule for the change of ska and skha to ska and skha (p. 
207) only in Hemacandra. Namisadhu gives ska and skha. 
The rule for the change of sta and stha to sta (p. 207) only 
in Hemacandra. Namisadhu gives sta and Stha. 

The rule for the change of stha to sta (p. 9 only in He- 
macandra and Namisadhu. 

The rules by which spa and spha change to spa and spha 
while spa and spha remain (pp. 210, 214) only in Hema- 
candra. Namisadhu gives Spa and Spha. 

The rule for the change of tta to sta (p. 188) only in Hema- 
candra.’® 


Namisadhu was evidently a Jain like Hemacandra. His: com- 
mentary was composed in 1068 A. D. according to the note on the 
first page of the Kavyamala edition. If that is correct he is earlier 
than Hemacandra and Hemacandra is not personally responsible 
for all of these additional rules. He was following some earlier 
tradition current in Western India.?° 





%* These rules are found also in Trivikrama, Simharija, Laksmidhara, 
Appayadiksita and others who are directly dependent on Hemacandra. 
They are not found in Vararuci or in Kramadisvara who was, in the main, 
independent of Hemacandra. See Zachariae BB 5.26 and Pischel, Gram- 
matik, p.41. Markandeya is much closer to Vararuci than to Hemacandra. 
Namisidhu, except for § in the place of s in the cases noted above, agrees 
in the main with the rules of Hemacandra. Rules 4, 12, 13, 14 of Hema- 
candra are omitted, but Namisidhu states that he is not giving a com- 
plete account of Magadhi. Namisidhu and Hemacandra represent prac- 
tically the same tradition. According to the Prakrtakalpalatika, as quoted 
by Rishikesh Sastri, A Prakrita Grammar, p. 61, s and g as conjunct 
consonants become 8. 

*° According to Peterson, Third Report, p. 344 the Prakrtacandrika of 





Fur 
Her 
It « 
exal 
chai 
cha: 
con: 
of s 
omi 
dial 
dial 


esa 


Krs1 
vaks 
pask 
give: 


ke 
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For the change of r to / Pischel (p. 178) refers to Canda, Hema- 
candra, Kramadisvara, Markandeya, Namisaidhu, and Simhadeva- 
gani. For the change of s to § Pischel (p. 163) refers to Vararuci, 
Canda, Hemacandra, Kramadi$vara, Markandeya, and Namisadhu. 
Surely there should be no talk of uniformity in connection with 
the list of rules given above from Hemacandra and Namisadhu. 
And yet Pischel (p. 200) recommends that these rules of the gram- 
marians (sic) be followed for Magadhi against all the manuscripts 
and against Vararuci, Kramadisvara, and Markandeya. These 
three grammarians prove that there was a tradition very different 
from that followed by Hemacandra and carried on by his followers. 
It seems clear, as Grierson points out JRAS 1921. 425-6, that there 
was an Eastern and a Western school of Prakrit grammarians. 
But in each school the individual authors differ so much in little 
details that there is about as much confusion among them as there 
is in the manuscripts of the dramas themselves. 

Simhadevagani to Vagbhatalamkira 2.2 gives the following 
rules for Magadhi: 

. The change of r to l. 

. The nominative in e. 

3. The substitution of hage for aham. 

. The substitution of cittha for tistha. 

5. The change of n to n. 
Further he gives lukkha for riksa. This is contrary to the rule of 
Hemacandra. The rule for the change of n to n is remarkable. 
It cannot be accounted for by manuscript corruption because the 
example yathad tarunasthale taluna proves conclusively that the 
change of n tom must be meant. According to the grammarians the 
change of n to n is characteristic of Paisaici. Is Simmhadevagani 
confusing Paisici with Magadhi? He gives no rule for the change 
of s to §, an extremely important rule which could hardly have been 
omitted even in the most superficial treatment of the Magadhi 
dialect if he had regarded it as universally valid for the particular 
dialect which he meant to describe. The Kavyamdla edition gives 
esa in an example. This is corroborative testimony, but incon- 





Krsnapandita has the following: jihvdmiliyas ca kvacic chaurasenyddau 
vaksyate. taksah tahko. Sakaras ca maigadhyam vaksyate. yatha paksah 
pasko, laksa laskad. For ksa in Migadhi Vararuci gives ska. Hemacandra 
gives ska in the two words preks and dcaks, elsewhere jihvdmiliya plus 
k. A rule for hk in Sauraseni is found nowhere else so far as I know. 
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clusive without a full report of manuscript readings. Nandilla- 
gopa in his commentary to the Prabodhacandrodaya (Nirnayasi- 
gara edition, p. 72), on the authority of Candrasena and others, 
apparently regards the substitution of § for s in Magadhi as op- 
tional. Did Simhadevagani have the same idea in mind? 

There is a strange but important statement in RajaSekhara’s 
Kavyamimansa (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, Vol. 1, pp. xxii, 50) 
to the effect that Sigsunaiga, king of Magadha, prohibited in his 
harem the use of cerebrals except n, and of §, s, h, and ks. The 
passage reads as follows: Sriiyate hi magadhesu Ssisundgo nama 
raja. tena duruccdran astau varndn apdsya svdntahpura eva ora- 
varttito niyamah. takaéradayas catvéro miirddhanyds trtiyavar jam 
usmdnas trayah ksakaras ceti. It is quite possible that even in a 
later period such commands of a king might affect not only the 
language of his harem but also that of his courtiers and of poets 
who composed dramas to be enacted in his palace. Such usage 
might even be reflected in the Prakrit grammarians. Whether 
the statement is absolutely true or not makes little difference. 
There was such a tradition. It opens up wide possibilities, as vet 
unthought of, of the varieties of pronunciation which may be ex- 
pected in the case of any of the Prakrit dialects. 

From Vararuci on the grammatical tradition concerning the 
change of s to § in Magadhi is unanimous. Some of the com- 
mentators take it as merely optional and possibly Simhadevagani 
did not recognize it as universal. The ASoka inscriptions seem 
to prove that the official language of Magadha in the third cen- 
tury B. C. had s, not §. Could the prohibition of Sisunaga, if the 
story is correct, have anything to do with the continuance of such 
usage at court, and did the popular language have §? 

Windisch,” basing his conclusion on the inscriptions of Asoka, 
urges that the use of § for s in the dramas is a later development. 
If so did the prevalence of the letter § in the language of the 
Sakara, which is based on Magadhi,?* have anything to do with the 
extension of § in the later dramas and grammatical works? Gaw- 
ronski,?* who regards the § of the Sakara as merely an individual 





21 Actes du XIVe Congrés International des Orientalistes, I. 279. 

*2 Lassen, Institutiones, p. 422 ff.; Pischel, Grammatik, p. 24; Grierson, 
JRAS 1918. 494, 499; Gawrotiski, ZVS 44. 271-4. 

*3ZVS 44, 271-4. 
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lisping, suggests that the lisping of this character may have spread 

> mechanically through the other Magadhi parts of the manuscripts 
; of the Mrechakatika. Further, he argues against Windisch that 
’ the § of dramatic Magadhi is too peculiar a feature to have devel- 
| oped in a purely literary way.** At present no definite answer to 
’ the question can be given. 
'  Pischel (p. 21) remarks: “Im iibrigen weichen Vr. und He. 
' stark von einander ab, was sich zum gréssten Teile daraus erklirt, 
| dass He. auch die Sauraseni der Digambara beriicksichtigt hat, 
' deren Eigenheiten die Jaina auf die S. der Dramen iibertragen 
' haben, wodurch sie dieselbe triibten und auf spaitere Autoren irre- 
' leitend wirkten.” Is it not possible that the same bad influence 
' may have affected Hemacandra’s Magadhi? Why insist that He- 
' macandra’s rules for Magadhi must be followed in all their details 
' even against all the manuscripts and many of the grammarians? 
The value ascribed by Pischel to Hemacandra in the development 
' of Prakrit Grammar and in the usage of the dramatists is as much 
| exaggerated as was the importance ascribed by Deussen to San- 
kara’s advaita in the history of the Vedanta. 

In addition to the four dialects treated by Vararuci Hemacandra 
treats Cilikapaisacika and ApabhramSa. He refers also to Arsa, 
by which he means the Ardhamagadhi of the canonical books of 
the Svetambara Jains, but gives no rules for the constitution of 
that dialect because he considers it to be an independent language 
which follows rules of its own.”° 

On what are the additional rules of Hemacandra based? Even 
if he knew the rules of Vararuci,?® a matter which is not abso- 
lutely certain, he clearly made use of other sources. Pischel makes 
the following criticism of Hemacandra’s scholarly method: “ Er 
war ein compilator der schlimmsten art, der seine vorginger in 
riicksichtslosester weise gepliindert hat und dessen werke fliichtig- 
keiten aller art enthalten. Ihm fehlte jede spur wissenschaftlicher 
kritik und jede belesenheit in der literatur.”** If the rules of 
Vararuci and of Hemacandra were based on any unified gram- 





*ZVS8 44. 277. 

** Pischel, Grammatik, pp. 13-4. 

** Bloch, Vararuci und Hemacandra, pp. 24-6; Pischel, Grammatik, pp. 
38-9, 

** Hemacandra’s Grammatik der Prakritsprachen II, p. vi. Reiterated 
in Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen, p. 46. 
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matical tradition or on any consistent usage by writers of dramas 
it is hard to see how such great discrepancies could have resulted, 
Senart ** points out, for instance, that only in the Girnar inscrip- 
tions of Asoka is the writing sta found. These inscriptions come 
from the extreme west of India. It is likely that the rule of He- 
macandra by which tta and stha become sta (and perhaps other 
tules too) preserves a local peculiarity which is not to be ascribed 
to Magadhi in general. Bloch points out ?® that Hemacandra in 
his treatment of Mahirastri prescribes two Jain peculiarities, the 
yasrutt (1,180) and the use of n for n as initial (1,229). These 
are not mentioned by Vararuci. There is no proof that at an early 
date there was any consistent dramatic usage or consistent gram- 
matical tradition for Magadhi. Capeller’s remark *° “ Ich glaube 
nicht, dass den Dichtern fiir das Prakrit so bestimmte Regeln vor- 
schwebten wie fiir das Sanskrit, und auch hier stehen sie ja be- 
kanntlich im Widerspruch mit Panini” is, I think, especially 
true of Magadhi. 

Until we know more about the predecessors of Hemacandra, 
where his additional rules came from and their date, and how far 
particular authors really tried to follow the grammatical treatises 
it is surely unscholarly to follow the Magadhi rules of Hemacandra 
and his followers, especially in the case of dramas like the Pra- 
bodhacandrodaya which antedate Hemacandra. Nor is it scholarly 
to follow even the simpler rules of Vararuci or some other set of 
tules. An author may have followed some treatise which is no 
longer extant or he may have had only a smattering of Prakrit 
picked up from the usage in other dramas and not based strictly 
on any detailed set of rules. Why edit a drama by an Eastern 
author according to the rules of a Western grammarian ? 

Konow ** has pointed out the fact that RajaSekhara confused 
Maharastri and Sauraseni forms, and that the manuscripts are not 
entirely to blame for the confusion. Markandeya *? remarks that 
when d is kept in RajaSekhara the author is wrong, not the gran- 





28 Les Inscriptions de Piyadasi II. 418-21. Cf. Pischel, GGA 1881. 1319. 

*° Vararuci und Hemacandra, p. 15. 

8° Edition of the Sakuntald, p. xvii. 

*1 Edition of the Karpiramafijari, pp. 202 ff. Cf. Pischel, Grammatik, 
pp. 21-2. 

32 Grierson, JRAS 1917, 826. 
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marian. So too Somadeva, in the Lalitavigraharajanataka, often 
confuses the dialects even though his Magadhi does conform closely 
to the rules of Namisadhu and of Hemacandra. In the use of § 
instead of s in consonant groups he agrees with Namisadhu, not 
with Hemacandra.** Here there can be no question of manuscript 
corruption and the stone-cutter cannot be responsible for all the 
mistakes. There was doubtless the same inconsistency to an even 
greater degree in many other and earlier dramas. All that Soma- 
deva’s use of Magadhi proves is that he personally made an effort 
to follow some set of rules pretty closely. In each case the greater 
or less approximation of the Prakrit dialects employed in the 
dramas to the theoretical grammatical norm depended on the 
greater or less knowledge of the author. 


3. Bhdsds and Vibhasas. 


That Vararuci and Hemacandra intended to describe only dialects 
which were really distinctive is proved by the fact that they make no 
mention of the Vibhasas. Yet these are specifically referred to and 
briefly described by Bharata.** He is followed by Markandeya,** 
by the Prakrtacandrika,** by Prthvidhara in the preface to the 
Mrechakatika,*7 and by the Prakrtakalpataru of Raima-Sarman 


(TarkavagiSa),°* who remarks that the Vibhasais cannot be called 
ApabhrarnSa if they are used in dramatic works.*® Most of them 
are described in the Sahityadarpana (6. 162 ff.). Dandin (in the 
Kivyadarsa), like Vararuci and Hemacandra, does not distinguish 
the Bhasiés from the Vibhiasis. He says (1.32) that a literary 
work may be composed in Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhrarnga, or in a 
mixed language. In 31 and 37 it is stated that dramas are com- 
posed in this mixed language. In 34 he describes Mahiarastri as 
the most important Prakrit dialect, but in 35 says that Sauraseni, 
(audi, Lati ete. are also used. He does not pick out Magadhi 





** Pischel, Grammatik, pp. 8-9; Konow, GGA 1894. 479 ff. 

** Natyasastra (ed. Kivyamala) 17. 48 ff. 

** Grierson, JRAS 1918. 499 ff. 

*° Peterson, Third Report, pp. 346-8. 

*’ Nirnayasigara edition of Sarma Siastri and Parab, p. 1; Godabole’s 
edition, p. 393. 

** Lassen, Institutiones, pp. 20-1; Grierson, JRAS 1918. 496-7. 

*° Pischel, Grammatik, p. 2. 
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as worthy of especial mention, unless, as is likely, Gaudi is to be 
taken as equivalent to Magadhi. 

Grierson (JRAS 1918. 489 ff.) concludes that a Vibhasa is a 
corrupt form of one or more of the standard Prakrit dialects, which 
is employed only in dramas, and is there allotted to some special 
character. Since they are not pure and standard dialects they are 
not treated by Vararuci and Hemacandra. But the passage of 
Bharata proves that they were recognized at an early date as being 
employed on the stage, and later grammarians like Markandeya 
incorporated an account of them into their general treatises on 
Prakrit. There is naturally no detailed discussion of them in 
Bharata. Much latitude must have been allowed to the individual 
dramatist in the case of these mixed dialects. For them the dra- 
matists, even if they did know the rules of Vararuci or of Hema- 
candra or of some other grammarian for the standard dialects, 
had no grammatical norm, or at the most only vague suggestions. 
We have no proof at all that such modified or mixed dialects were 
not employed and there is consequently no reason for standardizing 
all the dramatic Prakrit to the norm of Mahiriastri, Sauraseni, and 
Magadhi. Bloch *° and Gawronski*! argue against Prthvidhara 
in his efforts to prove the use of these Vibhasis in the Mrcchaka- 
tiké. Pischel upholds him. In my opinion Bloch and Gavw- 
ronski go much too far. The Vibhasis do group themselves into 
two classes, those based on Magadhi and those based on Sauraseni, 
but that is no reason at all for treating them as Magadhi and 
Sauraseni. There may well be some basis of truth in Prthvidhara’s 
contention, even though his late analysis may not represent exactly 
the intention of the author of the play. The question cannot be 
answered until an exhaustive examination of all the manuscripts 
has been made; perhaps not even then. 


Note the following passages: 


Bharata 17. 46-7: 
saurasenam samasritya bhasa karyd tu natake 
athava chandatah karyd desabhasa prayoktrbhih 
nanidesasamuttham hi kdvyam bhavati natake 





“° Vararuci und Hemacandra, p. 4. 
““ZVS8 44, 247-74. 
‘2 Grammatik, p. 24 ff. 
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DaSaripaka 2. 66: 
yaddesam nicapatram yat taddesam tasya bhasitam 


Sihityadarpana 6. 168: 
yaddesyam nicapatram tu taddesyam tasya bhasitam 


We have no reason to question these statements which depict a per- 
fectly natural state of affairs,** or to deny that characters on the 
stage may have spoken local dialects which had various admixtures 
of the standard dialects. The older grammarians made no effort 
' to codify and fix these local and mixed dialects. Some of the later 
grammarians did try to codify even these. The argumentum ex 
silentio from Vararuci and Hemacandra cannot prove that such 
local and mixed dialects were not used in the dramas and that the 
statement of Bharata is valueless. 


4. The Prakrit Passages as Preserved in our Manuscripts. 


The Prakrit passages of our manuscripts are much more corrupt 
than are the Sanskrit passages. The most superficial comparison 
of the different versions of the same Prakrit passage in a number 
of manuscripts shows clearly the impossibility of accurately re- 
storing the archetype in every detail. Many of the scribes had 
little or no knowledge of Prakrit and could not follow the meaning 
of what they were copying; many had only a smattering of the 
most commonly used dialects Maharastri and Sauraseni. There 
would be a natural tendency to level less familiar forms and dia- 
lects, to reduce them to the more common norms. On the other 
hand some scribes and commentators, who did not know Prakrit 
grammar, replaced the forms they found by forms which corre- 
sponded with the particular set of rules they happened to know. 

Should we base our text wholly on the manuscripts, applying to 
them as careful a philological criticism as possible, or should we 
make a uniform text based on the grammarians, or rather of some 
grammarian? If we choose the second alternative, should we, in 
the case of the Prabodhacandrodaya, follow the rules of Vararuci 
in the Magadhi passages, or the very different rules of Hemacandra 
which are later in date than Krsnamisra ? 





“Bhandarkar, Wilson Philological Lectures, pp. 75-8. 
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5. The Mdgadhi Passages in our Manuscripts. 


The only Magadhi rules of the grammarians which are followed 
with any consistency at all by our manuscripts are the change of r 
to 1, the nominative in e, and the substitution of hage for ahan; 
to some extent also the rules for the change of s to § and for the 
vocative in @. This almost complete obliteration of the other Mi- 
gadhi rules of Vararuci and Hemacandra is regarded by Pischel * 
as the result of manuscript corruption, of the tendency on the part 
of copyists to substitute the more familiar Sauraseni or Mah 
forms for the much rarer Magadhi forms. The passages in Mi- 
gadhi known to Pischel were few, and with the exception of the 
Mrecchakatika, the Mudrariksasa, the Venisamhiara, and the Pra- 
bodhacandrodaya were all short. Important additions of long 
passages unknown to Pischel are given here in note 44. Pischel, 
in the course of his book, repeatedly emphasizes his supposition 
that those manuscripts which sporadically preserve traces of the 
more recondite Magadhi rules of the grammarians, especially those 
of Hemacandra, are to be regarded as good manuscripts. Such 
preservation of grammatical rules seems to be his chief criterion 
as to the goodness or badness of a manuscript. 

Hillebrandt, in the preface to his edition of the Mudrariksasa 


(p. ii), triumphantly remarks that two or three of his South In- 
dian manuscripts do give, in a few cases, forms which do corre- 
spond to the more recondite rules of the grammarians.** “ Of all 





“« Grammatik, p. 23. Pischel gives there a list of all the passages in 
our dramas which seem to be in Migadhi. The following important pas- 
sages, unknown to Pischel, are to be added: Liiders, Bruchstiicke bud- 
dhistischer Dramen, pp. 34-42; Bhisa’s Pafcaratra, p. 20ff. (Vrddha- 
gopalika, Gomitraka, and other herdsmen); Bhisa’s Karnabhdara, p. 78 fi. 
(Indra in disguise); Bhisa’s Pratijiayaugandhardyana, p. 41 ff. (Un- 
mattaka); Bhisa’s Caérudatta (Sakira); Bhisa’s Bdlacarita, pp. 811, 
34 ff., 48 ff., 59ff. (Nandagopa, Vrddhagopilika, Dimaka, the wrestlers 
Canira and Mustika, Sarvaih); Mattavilasaprahasana (Trivandrum San- 
skrit Series 55), p. 24 ff. (Unmattaka); Dharmavijaya (edited by Gopal 
Narayen, Bombay), p. 50 ff. (Krostapaila and two foot-soldiers) ; Mohari- 
japardjaya (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series 9), pp. 78ff., 96 ff. (two foot- 
soldiers, a man, Sinai and Mari, and fisherman behind the scenes) ; Ham- 
miramadamardana (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series 10), p. 34ff. (Mleccha 
king and his minister, a spy dressed as a Turuska) ; Subhadradhanamjaya 
(Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 13), p. 127 ff. (herdsmen); Tapatisari- 
varana (Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 11), pp. 143 ff., 194, 203, 207. 

‘© See also Hillebrandt in Géttinger Nachrichten 1905, 430. 
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MSS. only B generally gives the Magadhi words in their charac- 
teristic shape, viz. with $ instead of s, s: 1 instead of r: hage instead 
of aham, and the Nominative case ending in e, while it fails to 
exhibit some other more striking peculiarities. But N shows, at 
least once, that we have to write gasca, 126, 19; B has once dgas- 
cadi, 101, 2, and thereby we are led to suppose that the disappear- 
ance of similar forms is due to the copyists, who are always in- 
clined to substitute more popular forms for those of rare occur- 
rence.” Moreover, one Mysore manuscript (C858) “gives the 
Magadhi in perfect accordance with the rules of the grammarians,” 
but this manuscript is modern and the marginal addition of rules 
from Hemacandra proves that it has undergone a revision which 
brought the Magadhi passages into accord with the rules of Hema- 
candra. How can we be absolutely sure that the two forms in B 
and N really represent the preservation of archetypal forms? They 
may go back only to some revised manuscript, not to the archetype. 
It is hazardous to generalize from them alone. “ But I do not 
think that the same holds good with respect to another MS. of the 
same library, (Mys.) No. 939, written in Telugu characters and 
exhibiting all the characteristic features of the Magadhi dialect 
to an unexpected extent.” “I do not mean to say that the influ- 
ence of grammatical works is quite excluded, but the fact that in 
one original manuscript true old Magadhi forms do appear, seems 
to me at least worth being taken notice of.” Hillebrandt gives no 
date for this manuscript, and there is no proof that it has not 
undergone a process of revision. What does he mean by calling it 
an “original manuscript ”? How does he know that Hemacandra 
and other late grammarians really give us “true old Magadhi 
forms”? That is precisely the point which needs to be proved. 
The very fact that the rules of Hemacandra are followed with such 
great regularity in this particular manuscript while all the other 
manuscripts in which any of the more recondite Magadhi forms do 
occur show them only sporadically makes Hillebrandt’s contention 
very doubtful to say the least. 


6. Magadhi in the Prabodhacandrodaya. 


Of my manuscripts of this drama only two,** both southern, 





““K which is number 4138 of the Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in 
the Library of the India Office. It dates from the second half of the 
2 
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show the change of s to §. The Madras edition, which is based 
on southern manuscripts, has § pretty consistently in the speeches 
of the Digambara, but writes s in the speeches of the Pupil and 
of the Messenger. There is nothing to show how much is due to 
revision by the editor. K originally had only s, but someone de- 
liberately went through the manuscript and revised the Magadhi 
passages, correcting every Magadhi s that his eye hit upon to §. 
Some escaped, but as a proof of the mechanical nature of the 
process s in Sauraseni passages has in some cases been corrected 
to §. Further, my manuscripts of the commentary of Subrah- 
manya *” show that this commentator revised the Prakrit passages 
to the norm of some grammarian. He frequently quotes Prakrit 
rules. All those which I have been able to verify agree with the 
rules as given by Trivikrama and his followers. It would seem 
that in southern India much study was devoted to Prakrit gram- 
mar and that the Prakrit passages of our dramas were subjected 
to a thorough revision there. When so-called correct Magadhi is 
found in southern manuscripts I am very suspicious of a deliberate 
revision. In copies made from these manuscripts by ignorant 
scribes a process of levelling might again take place. There are 
examples of such levelling in the manuscripts of Subrahmanya. 
A so-called correct old Magadhi form is just as likely to go back 
only to a revised manuscript as to the archetype. It is suspected, 
and with good reason, that in general the later manuscripts give 
better Prakrit, that is to say better from the point of view of the 
rules of Hemacandra and other grammarians, than do the earlier 
manuscripts. *® 

It seems to me more than a mere coincidence that the manv- 
scripts of the Prabodhacandrodaya show much the same phenome- 
non as do the manuscripts of the Mudrariksasa. Only a few of the 
southern manuscripts make even an approximation to the rules of 
Hemacandra and his followers, and in the case of each drama at 





eighteenth century and is written in Devanagari. L which is also an India 
Office manuscript (Burnell 273). Dated Sarhvat 1862 and written in 
Telugu characters. 

‘7 Manuscript 4B-7-18 of the Madras Government Library (12560 of the 
Descriptive Catalogue). Manuscript lla of the Mysore Government 
Library. 

‘8 Hertel ZDMG 64. 634. 
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least one of these manuscripts can be proved to have been revised 
deliberately. In the case of the Prabodhacandrodaya too a com- 
mentator systematically revised the Magadhi to correspond to the 
rules of some grammarian. Recent manuscripts which are in ac- 
cord with Hemacandra and his followers prove nothing. I would 
like to see a really old manuscript in such accord, especially one 
from northern India. 

My manuscripts of the Prabodhacandrodaya taken as a whole 
do have in the Magadhi passages in a majority of the cases / for r, 
the nominative in e, hage for aham, and occasionally the vocative 
in d, but except in the case of two southern manuscripts (and the 
Madras edition) nowhere do they show the change of s to §, and 
nowhere do they (including even these southern manuscripts) 
show any trace of the more recondite rules of Hemacandra. Occa- 
sionally § is found but only as the preservation of a Sanskrit §. 
Such mechanical preservation of Sanskrit § proves nothing about 
Magadhi §. Sauraseni is the prevailing dialect in the Prabodha- 
candrodaya and there would naturally be a tendency in the course 
of repeated copying to supplant the more unusual Magadhi forms 
by the better known and more familiar Sauraseni ones. But why 
should every $ be conformed to Sauraseni s by the copyists while 
in most cases 1 and e are preserved? This can hardly be due to a 
mere chance. Surely 7 and e are just as repugnant to Sauraseni 
as is §. I cannot explain the discrepancy by any process of mere 
manuscript corruption. Is it scholarly to apply the rule for the 
change of s to § and all the other rules of Hemacandra against the 
unanimous manuscript tradition? The greatest uniformity is 
shown in the writing of 7. There is more hesitation in the matter 
ofe and o. Ina few places practically all the manuscripts have o, 
and o may be the correct reading. In most places practically all 
the manuscripts have e. Especially strong is the agreement in the 
case of certain words such as ese, bhattake, laule, pulise, elise. In 
the case of the word bhikkhud there is great uniformity in writing 
a, but in the case of some other words like mukkha there is uni- 
formity in writing a. Such a state of affairs can hardly be ex- 
plained by any mechanical process of manuscript corruption. Why 
should manuscript corruption be so completely successful in some 
places, while in many other places it failed completely to change 
the Magadhi form to Sauraseni? 
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%. Mdagadhi in the Lalitavigrahardjanataka. 


Much has been made of the fact that fragments of a drama pre. 
served on stone at Ajmere *° reflect with considerable accuracy the 
Magadhi rules of the grammarians. It is uncertain whether the 
author knew the rules of Hemacandra or not.®®° At any rate he 
knew some set of rules which gave the Magadhi in much the same 
form given by Hemacandra. In the treatment of s in consonant 
groups he agrees with Namisadhu, not with Hemacandra. Pischel 
remarks: *! “ Trotz aller Fehler sind diese Bruchstiicke von grdss- 
ter Wichtigkeit fiir die Magadhi, die nur hier uns in einer Gestalt 
iiberliefert ist, die mit den Regeln der Grammatiker iiberein- 
stimmnt.” Konow says: °? “Die Formen unserer Inschrift sind 
vor allem von dem gréssten Interesse fiir die Magadhi, wo bis jetzt 
die Verwirrung am groéssten war, und sie beweisen hier unwiderleg- 
lich, das die Regeln der Grammatiker nicht aus der Luft gegriffen 
sind.” The rules of the grammarians, to be sure, are not all based 
on imagination, but this inscription proves nothing concerning a 
unified dramatic usage in the case of Magadhi or concerning the 
universal validity of the rules of the grammarians. It proves only 
that this particular author conformed his Magadhi to the detailed 
rules of some grammarian. It does not prove that the Magadhi 
passages of all our manuscripts have been fundamentally changed 
by a process of manuscript corruption, and that they, in the twelfth 
century or earlier, conformed to the rules of any of the grammar- 
ians. Each author must be judged on his own merits. 


8. Magadhi in the Latakamelaka. 


In this twelfth century drama by Samkhadhara,** a Digambara 
monk appears on the stage (pp. 12 ff., 25ff.). The editor used 
three manuscripts. He consistently writes 1, gives hage for aham, 
in some cases the vocative in @, gives both e and o in the nomina- 

4° Edited by Kielhorn in @Géttinger Nachrichten 1893, 552 ff. Cf. Pischel, 
Grammatik, p. 8. 

5°Cf. Konow, Karptramafjari, p. 204; Pischel, Grammatik, p. 6; 
Gawrotski, ZVS 44. 281. 

51 Grammatik, p. 9. 

52 GGA 1894. 481. 

5* See Peterson, Second Report, pp. 57, 122 and Third Report, p. 21. 
The crama is edited in the Kavyamalé 20 (1889). 
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tive, but never writes § and never follows any of the other rules 
of the grammarians. He reports no manuscript variants on these 
points. This edition reflects almost exactly the same state of 
affairs found in my manuscript of the Prabodhacandrodaya. In 
default of a really critical edition the evidence cannot be pressed 
too far. 


9. Mdgadhi in the Amrtodaya. 


On page 66 of the Kavyamala edition of this drama a Jain monk 
appears. The editor varies between J and r (mostly 1), gives the 
nominative in e, the genitive in dha, varies between s and s and §, 
and once gives pudde for putrah, but gives no indications of the 
other more technical rules of the grammarians. 


10. Méagadhi in Bhasa. 


In the Pratijnayaugandharayana and the Carudatta the text 
usually has 7 and § and e, but s and o are given occasionally. In 
the Balacarita and the Paficaratra the text has 7 and s and o for 
the most part, but s and § and r are given occasionally. In the 
Karnabhara the editor gives s and e in the speeches of Indra in 
disguise, but varies between r and J. In the speeches of the 
wrestlers Canira and Mustika (Balacarita, p. 59) J and one loca- 
tive singular in ammi in a verse are the only traits which distin- 
guish the language from Sauraseni. Printz (Bhdsa’s Prakrit, p. 
6) decides, with some hesitation, to treat the first two groups of 
passages together as representing one dialect. He calls the last 
two groups of short speeches Ardhamiagadhi, but “nur als Not- 
behelf.” If any reliance at all is to be placed upon the manu- 
scripts three or four different dialects were intended. It is clearly 
impossible to reduce the Prakrit of Bhisa to the grammatical 
norms of Sauraseni and Magadhi. It seems certain that mixed 
dialects or Vibhiasis were intended by the author. There is no 
trace of the peculiar rules of Hemacandra discussed above. 

In spite of the strong evidence which has been adduced in favor 
of the authenticity and early date of these dramas I am not yet 
absolutely convinced of its validity. The arguments drawn from 
the Prakrit passages by Lesny (ZDMG 72. 203-8), Sukthankar 
(JAOS 40. 250-9 and 42. 62-4), and Printz (Bhdsa’s Prakrit, pp. 
5-6) are very weak. The editions are based on scanty manuscript 
material and all of it is southern. We need much more work on 
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the southern Prakrit grammarians, on the southern manuscripts, 
and on the usage of southern authors before we can be certain that 
any particular form is really proof of an early date. I suspect 
that many so-called early forms were in good use in the south at a 
comparatively late date. Note in connection with Sukthankar’s 
list the following “archaisms” picked from some of the later 
texts in the course of a casual reading: tuvam Tapatisarnva- 
rana 35.5, 77.2, 78.5 etc., Subhadradhanafijaya 32.3, 83. 5, 
134.8, 162.3, 170.4 etc., Mattavilisaprahasana 6.11, 19.11; 
dni in the neuter plural is used frequently in the Tapatisam- 
varana, the Subhadradhanafijaya, and the Mattavilasapraha- 
sana 16.8; ahmdam Mattavilisaprahasana 9.1, 19.14, 24.1 (am- 
hanam 26.3) ; ahake Tapatisamvarana 143. 2 and Subhadradhanai- 
jaya 134.3,8; gacchiya Hammiramadamardana 34.17; kalia or 
karia Tapatisamvarana 204.4 and Subhadradhananjaya 15. 6, 80. 
8, 18.9, 107.3, 135.9; kissa Mattavilisaprahasana 27.14; dma 
Tapatisamnvarana 32.4, Subhadradhananjaya 57.6. In the Tri- 
vandrum edition of the Nagainanda (p. 111) and the Punjab 
University edition (p. 63) karia is given in place of kadua of 
. Paranjape’s edition (p. 29). This list could be extended greatly, 
I think, by a careful search of southern editions and manuscripts. 
Is the manuscript evidence really sufficient to prove that the forms 
in the so-called Bhasa listed by Sukthankar are really “archaisms”? 
It seems to me that the present material is too scanty and uncer- 
tain to warrant any categorical conclusions. Note also the Magadhi 
ApabhrarnSa forms in the Paiicaratra, p. 22 referred to by Printz, 
p. 27. 


11. Médgadhi in the Hammiramadamardana of Jayastihasiri. 


This drama was written in Gujarat between Samvat 1276 and 
1286. The edition is based on a very old palm-leaf manuscript 
dated Samvat 1286. This manuscript, if not actually the original, 
is so near to the original that very little manuscript corruption can 
have taken place. 

The text (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series 10) gives hage, but varies 
between r and I, e and 0, and s and §. It gives tth for stha, kk for 
sk and kkh for ks. Once (p. 34) it gives st (bhasta for bhatia) 
and once (p. 36) sk for ks (laskijjate for raksisyate). It fre- 
quently has k for g, ¢ for d, p for b etc. These are peculiarities of 
Paisaci. In the speeches of the spy it consistently gives J and ¢ 
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but varies between s and §. In some words it has g fork. Once 
it has the genitive plural in dham and once the locative singular 
in ammi. It must be remembered that the drama comes from 
Gujarat where Jainism and the authority of Hemacandra were 
strong. It is very significant that such an old manuscript of a 
drama by an author who lived in a part of the country where He- 
macandra’s influence must have been very strong does not follow 
the grammatical norm of Hemacandra more closely. The text 
merits careful study. Manuscript corruption is in this case a most 
improbable explanation. It seems clear to me that we have here 
conclusive proof that the author really intended to use mixed dia- 
lects or Vibhasés. His Magadhi cannot be reduced to the norm 
of Hemacandra. Especially noteworthy are the traces of Paisaci 
in the language of the mleccha king Milacchrikara and of his min- 
ister Gori Isap. 


12. Mdgadhi in the Moharajapardjaya of Yasahpala. 


This drama (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series 9) was written in Gu- 
jarat between 1229 and 1232 A. D. One of the manuscripts 
seems to date from the middle of the thirteenth century. As in 
the case of the Hammiramadamardana the manuscript is not far 
removed in date from the actual date of the composition of the 
drama. The edition has 7 and hage, but varies between s and §, 
and between e and o. It has ¢tth for sth, cch for cch, and tth for 
st against Hemacandra, but repeatedly it gives the form bhastake. 
On p. 97 it has hitapakam, a form prescribed by Hemacandra 
(4.310), by Markandeya (19.11), and by other grammarians for 
Paisici. It also has the change of & to g and of d to t. The 
Prikrit of this drama too is worthy of careful study. Here too 
manuscript corruption is an impossible explanation. 


13. Mdgadhi in Some of the Other Dramas. 


The Trivandrum edition of the Subhadradhanafjaya of Kula- 
Sekharavarma, written in the south between the tenth and the 
twelfth centuries, and based entirely on southern manuscripts, 
gives 1, §, &@ in the vocative, e in the nominative, and ahake. No 
important manuscript variants are reported and none of the re- 
condite forms of Hemacandra and his followers are found. 

The Trivandrum edition of the Mattavilasaprahasana which was 
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written in the seventh century A. D. by some king of the Pallava 
dynasty has §, J, e (sometimes 0), but gives no indication of the 
other rules of Hemacandra. 

The Trivandrum edition of the Tapatisamvarana of Kulaée- 
kharavarma has I, §, e and ahake. The other rules of Hemacandra 
are not followed. 


14. Mdagadhi in the Quotations of Hemacandra. 


Hemacandra (4.302) gives examples of Magadhi to exemplify 
his rules. He quotes the Venisamhiara, the Mudraraiksasa, and the 
Sakuntala.** Bloch remarks: * “ Textkritisch ist der wert dieser 
citate iussert gering; Hem. citierte meist nur aus dem gediichtnis 
und fast iiberall, wo er von unseren hss. abweicht, sind seine 
lesarten die schlechtern.” Pischel remarks:** “ He. fand diese 
Eigenheiten nach 4, 302 in Mudrar., Sak., Venis., wo unsere Hand- 
schriften sie nur zum kleinen Teile haben, und die Handschriften 
He.’s sogar an dieser Stelle dagegen fehlen.” It is by no means 
certain that these quotations in Hemacandra have any decisive 
value for the problem now under discussion. Hemacandra may have 
. used manuscripts, or quoted from memory from manuscripts which 
had already undergone more or less revision, or, as many of the 
commentators have done, he may have assumed that the forms 
which he found were wrong and may have revised them himself 
to fit his rules. It cannot be assumed as certain that a form as 
quoted by Hemacandra really represents the archetype. Even if 
he were right in the matter of the three dramas quoted it does not 
follow that his authority is to be extended to all other dramas. 


15. Magadhi in the Fragments of Buddhist Dramas Edited 
by Liiders. 


Recently fragments of Buddhist dramas were discovered in 
Turkestan. They are dated by Liiders *’ in the first or second 
century A. D. Three Prakrit dialects are employed. One is an 





54 Pischel, ad loc. 

55 Vararuci und Hemacandra, p. 5. 

5° Grammatik, p. 23. 

5? Bruchstiicke buddhistischer Dramen, Berlin, 1911. ASvaghosa was 
the author of one of the dramas and may have been the author of all of 
them, although that has not been proved definitely. See Liiders, op. cit., 
p. 65 and Sitzungsberichte Berl. Akad. 1911, p. 409. 
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old form of Sauraseni. The second is characterized by the change 
of r to 1, the change of s to §, and the nominative in e. Liiders 
names this Alt-Magadhi. The third is characterized by the change 
of r to l, and by the nominative in e, but s does not change to S. 
Liiders names this Alt-Ardhamagadhi, and remarks (p. 40) that 
this dialect is very close to the dialect in which most of the Asoka 
inscriptions are written. In the case of these fragments it can 
be no mere chance, no mere process of manuscript corruption which 
has brought about the consistent difference of treatment in the 
same manuscript. A differentiation of dialects was clearly in- 
tended by the author. Curiously enough this third dialect cor- 
responds closely in essentials to the language of the so-called 
Migadhi passages of the Prabodhacandrodaya, at least if any 
weight is to be laid on the consistent manuscript tradition in the 
case of that drama. Note especially that none of the recondite 
rules of Hemacandra are observed in these fragments. There is 
here positive proof that more than one form of Magadhi was used 
in the dramas at an early date. I think that such a usage was 
continued in the later centuries. 


16. What is Ardhamagadhi? 


1. Vararuci, who treats only the four standard dialects Maha- 
ristri, Paisici, Magadhi, and Sauraseni, does not mention Ardha- 
magadhi. 

2. Hemacandra adds to these Cilikapaisiacika and ApabhrarnSa. 
But in 4. 287 he remarks that Ardhamagadhi (by which he means 
Arsa, the language of the canonical books of the Svetambara Jains) 
follows its own rules and not those which are given for Magadhi. 
Further, in 1.3 he remarks that in Arsa all the rules of his gram- 
mar are subject to exceptions and in 2.175 says that the preceding 
restrictions do not apply to Arsa since in that dialect everything 
is permitted.°* The followers of Hemacandra do not deal with 
Ardhamagadhi.*® Pischel remarks (note on Hemacandra 4. 287) : 


“Der name Ardhamagadhi hat offenbar zu verschiedenen zeiten 
verschiedene dialecte bezeichnet.” 


3. Markandeya 1.5 says: 





8 Pischel, Grammatik, pp. 13-14. 
**Pischel, Grammatik, p. 2. 
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maharastri Saurasent pracydvanti ca magadhi 
iti pancavidha bhasd yukta na punar astadha 


and continues in the commentary tenaiva Saurasenyd adiiratve 
magadhy evardhamagadhi ity uktatvat. daksinatydyds ca laksanda- 
karandt. bahlikyas ca rephasya latvamatrena bhedat. dvantyim 
evantarbhavat itt bhavah. Ardhamagadhi is excluded as being 
only a Magadhi which is not far different from Sauraseni and it 
is not reckoned among the Vibhiasis. But evidently some writers 
did class it as a bhdsd. In 12.38 Markandeya at the end of the 
section on Miagadhi says saurasenya adiratvid wyam evardha- 
magadhi.©° Miarkandeya’s description of Ardhamagadhi exactly 
fits the dialect which I think is used in the Prabodhacandrodaya. 


4. Kramadisvara has the statement *! mdhdrastrimisrardhamé- 
gadhi and Lassen (pp. 393, 401) reports from a bad manuscript a 
brief passage dealing with Ardhamagadhi. If this jumbled pas- 
sage of rules and examples really is intended as a description of 
Ardhamagadhi that dialect is marked in Kramadi$vara’s estima- 
tion by the following peculiarities: 


The change of s and g to 4. 

The change of r to 1. 

The gerund in dani. 

The nominative plural in dhu. 

The substitution of hake for aham. 

The change of sta and stha to ttha. 

citthadi for tisthati. 

The past passive participle in nid. 

The optional endings e or i in the nominative singular. In the 
one example given mahdldo the ending is o. 


i. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
q 
8. 
9. 





°° Pischel, Grammatik, p. 32 and De Grammaticis Pracriticis, pp. 1-2 
remarks that Markandeya alone of the Prakrit grammarians quotes 
Bharata. See 12.38 comm. For Markandeya’s treatment of the Bhisis 
see also Grierson, JRAS 1918. 493-4. 

*1 Lassen, Institutiones, pp. 17, 393, 401. For Kramadisvara and his 
sources see Pischel, De Grammaticis Pracriticis, p. 16 and Grammatik, 
p- 41; Bloch, Vararuci wnd Hemacandra, pp. 28-9; Zachariae, BB 5.26-7. 
It is by no means certain that he followed the rules of Hemacandra or 
even that he is later than Hemacandra. He does seem to have followed 
Vararuci pretty closely, but there are discrepancies which prove that he 
had other sources too. In his brief statement with reference to Ar- 
dhamiagadhi he is clearly independent of both Vararuci and Hemacandra 
since neither describes that dialect. 
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At any rate by Ardhamagadhi he does not mean the Arsa of the 


Jains. 


5. Ramatarkavagisa in his Prakrtakalpataru © says that Ardha- 
migadhi is not very different from Magadhi, but in opposition to 
Markandeya he classes it among the Bhasas as follows: Maha- 
ristri, Sauraseni, Magadhi, Ardhamagadhi and Daksinatya. 


6. Peterson ** describes as follows a set of anonymous Prakrit 
Sitras: “The Prakritasiitra which follows is in two parts, one 
treating of Prakrit generally, with the exception of the PaiSsiaci 
dialect or a PaisSachivarjaprakritasiitra, the other dealing separ- 
ately with the Sauraseni dialect, Magadhi in its two varieties, and 
the Paisichi and Apabhrarnga tongues.” Is Ardhamagadhi one of 
the two kinds of Magadhi? 


7. Bharata (17.48) remarks: mdgadhy avantija pracyd sira- 
seny ardhamagadhi bahlika daksinadtyad ca sapta bhasah prakir- 
titah.®* 


8. The Sahityadarpana (6.160) names Ardhamagadhi as a 
dialect spoken by cetain definite characters on the stage. 


9, The Prakrtacandrika of Krsnapandita (in Peterson, Third 
Report, p. 346) has in a corrupt passage: 


mahdarastri tathadvanti Sauraseny ardhamagadhi 
bahliki magadhi caivety astatta daksinatyajah. 


Pischel remarks (p. 2) that all the grammarians regarded Maha- 
ristri, Sauraseni, Magadhi, and Paisici as Prakrit languages. 
Beyond that opinions differed. There was much dispute as to 
which dialects were to be considered as Bhiasas, which as Vi- 
bhisis,** which as ApabhrarnSas, and which as merely mixed dia- 
lects without marked peculiarities of their own. But there is 
ample evidence to prove that some authorities even considered 
Ardhamagadhi to be a Bhiasa, and there is certain proof that their 





*? Lassen, Institutiones, pp. 20-1. See also Muir, OST II.346 and Auf- 
recht, Cat. Oxon., p. 181. 

Third Report, pp. 21, 340. 

** Quoted by Prthvidhara to Mrechakatika (ed. Sarma Sistri and Parab, 
p. 1). Lalla Diksita quotes the same (Godabole’s edition, p. 1). 

°’ For a full account of these see Grierson, JRAS 1918, 489 ff. 
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Ardhamiagadhi did not mean the Ardhamiagadhi of the Jains. I 
seems to me certain that Markandeya and the other authors who 
recognize Ardhamagadhi refer to a dialect which was employed on 
the stage. In spite of its exclusion by Vararuci, Hemacandra and 
others it may have been widely used in the dramas for certain 
characters.°° All that it is allowable to infer from the grammar- 
ians is that some of them did not regard Ardhamiagadhi as a 
Bhasa, not that they denied its use in dramatic works. The fact 
that Markandeya felt it necessary to mention Ardhamagadhi and 
to exclude it proves that some authorities even regarded it as a 
main dialect. The passage of Bharata proves that at one time it 
was employed in dramas. Whether the later passages which refer 
to it merely copy Bharata or whether we are to infer from them 
that even at a later date it was still employed in dramas is un- 
certain. I incline emphatically to the latter view. Pischel makes 
the mistake of assuming that the Ardhamagadhi of the grammar- 
ians (in spite of the statement, quoted above, that the term Ardha- 
magadhi referred at different times to very different dialects) must 
correspond exactly to the Ardhamagadhi or Arsa of the canonical 
books of the Svetémbara Jains. This is certainly too narrow a 
view. 





®° Bloch, Vararuci und Hemacandra, p. 4 and Gawronski, ZVS 44. 247 ff. 
argue against Pischel, Grammatik, p. 24 ff. that Prthvidhara is wrong in 
his assumption that seven dialects are used in the Mrechakatika. Prthvi- 
dhara’s somewhat confused account is as follows (Sarmaé Sistri and Parab, 
p- 1): ndtakddau bahuprakdraprakrtaprapaicesu catasra eva bhdasah 
prayujyante Saurasenyavantikdpracyadmagadhyah. apabhramsaprapaicesu 
catasra eva bhasah prayujyante sakdricdnddlisdbaridhakkadesiyah. He 
thinks that all of these are used in the Mrechakatika except Sibari. Then 
he quotes Bharata (17.48) to the effect that there are seven bhisis in 
Prakrit, namely Miagadhi, Avantiji, Pracyi, Sauraseni, Ardhamigadhi, 
Balhika, and Daksinityé. Then he remarks that Mahiristri ete. are used 
in Kavyas and continues apabhramse sakdrabhiracénddlasabaradravido- 
drajah hiné vanecarinim ca vibhaisih sapta kirtitah (Bharata 17. 49 
with slight variations). He quotes Bharata but follows the other division 
into four bhdsés and four forms of Apabhrarhéas. We cannot trust the 
accuracy of his distribution of the dialects, but there may he a large 
amount of truth in his general contention, even though he schematically 
tries to make the passages of the drama fit the definitions of the authority 
which he follows. Lalla Diksita (Godabole’s edition, p. 1) agrees verbally 
with Prthvidhara. 
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' Hoernle remarks: *’ “ Ardhamagadhi is described as a mixture 
| of Magadhi and Sauraseni (or Maharastri) ; it follows that it must 
have been spoken to the west of Magadhi, that is, in the Banaras 
district; it corresponds, therefore, to the Bhojpuri or the EK. H. 
proper.” Similarly Grierson °* argues that Ardhamagadhi was a 
| local dielect spoken in the district around Allahabad where Saura- 
seni and Magadhi overlapped. Recently he has repeated the same 
theory much more emphatically * in his statement that Ardha- 
' migadhi was a mixed language spoken in a district corresponding 
to the present Oudh, and that Eastern Hindi is descended from it. 
| Senart emphatically denies *° and Pischel doubts * that Ardha- 

migadhi was ever a local dialect. Gawronski says‘? that the 
grammarians are too schematic, that they distinguish too many 
dialects, but that they also deny dialects which we know existed: 
| “So ist z. B. nach Markandeya Ardhamagadhi = Magadhi, natiir- 
lich falsch.” He makes the mistake of assuming that Markandeya 
must have mean by Ardhamagadhi the language of the canonical 
books of the Svetambara Jains. It is, however, clear that Mark- 
andeya used the word in a very different sense from that and that 
he referred to a mixed dialect used on the stage. His statement 
is perfectly correct. 


It is important to note that all the inscriptions of Asoka except 
those in the extreme west have 1, e, and s.7* These same features 
are found in one of the dialects employed in the early dramatic 
fragments edited by Liiders ** and, if I am not mistaken, in the 
language of the Digambara monk in the Prabodhacandrodaya. 





“Grammar of the Gaudian Languages, p. xxiv. Cf. Hoernle and 
Grierson, A Comparative Dictionary of the Bihari Language, p. 35. 

*§ Seven Grammars of the Dialects and Subdivisions of the Bihari Lan- 
guage, I. 5-6. 

°° Linguistic Survey, VI. 2-3; cf. also Encyclopaedia Britannica? XXII. 
251; Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, 1920, 61, 63. 

*° Les Inscriptions de Piyadasi II. 499, 502. 

" Grammatik, pp. 24-5. 

"ZVS 44. 279 note, 261. 

"8 Windisch, Actes du XIVe Congrés International des Orientalistes I. 
279, 281; Senart, Les Inscriptions de Piyadasi II. 481. 

"* Bruchstiicke buddhistischer Dramen, p. 40. Liiders points out the 
similarity between the dialect of these fragments and the inscriptions of 
Asoka, but (p. 42) relying on the authority of Pischel states that Ar- 
dhamigadhi was not employed in the later dramas. I am convinced that 
it continued to be used. 
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This dialect which has / and e but uses s and which I would 
name Ardhamagadhi in the broadest sense of the word, is spoken 
in the Prabodhacandrodaya by the Digambara monk, by the Mes- 
senger from Orissa, and by the Pupil of the Carvaka. I can make 
no distinction between the dialects of these three characters as 
they are reflected in our present manuscripts. They are all her- 
etics. We should naturally expect Svetambara Jains in the dra- 
mas to speak Ardhamagadhi in the narrow sense of the word, and 
possibly by a natural extension, the Digambaras and other heretics 
might be made to speak the same dialect. But there is no case 
of the use of Ardhamagadhi in this restricted Jain sense of the 
word in our dramas. No Svetaimbara Jains appear on the stage. 
The early literature of the Digambaras is so little known that not 
even a guess may be hazarded as to the approximation of its lan- 
guage to the Ardhamagadhi of our dramas. . May it not be that 
the Hindus picked out for dramatic purposes a few very noticeable 
characteristics of the Jain dialects and were satisfied with that as 
giving enough flavor to the speech of the despised heretics without 
trying to copy all the details of their language? How much fami- 
liarity did the writers of drama actually have with the Jain books? 
The language of the Jains was not treated at all by the Prakrit 
grammarians. I doubt whether the dramatists made any effort at 
all to approximate to the language of the Jains. I am inclined to 
think that they merely followed an old convention that low charac- 
ters should speak local or mixed dialects (Vibhasis) and that in 
the language of such low characters no effort was made to repre- 
sent accurately the language of any particular locality or of any 
particular group such as the Jains. A few general characteristics 
were used to color the language. 


1%. What Characters Speak Magadhi and Ardhamagadhi Accord- 
ing to the Grammarians and the Treatises on 
Dramatic Theory? 

Bharata (17.48-9) names seven Bhiasis and seven Vibhiasias. 
Then (17. 50 ff.) he gives directions for the use of these dialects. 
The distribution is based partly on the locality from which the 
character comes, partly on his occupation. Then (17. 58 ff.) he 
continues with the statement that one should employ e frequently 
in the speech of those who live in the region between the Ganges 
and the ocean, n frequently in the speech of those who live in the 
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region between the Vindhyas and the ocean, c frequently in the 
speech of those who live in Surastra, Avanti, Vetravati, and the 
North, wu frequently in the speech of those who live in the Hima- 
layas, in Sindh, and in Sauvira, ¢ in the speech of those who live in 
Arbuda and on the banks of the river Carmanvati. What is the 
meaning of this curious passage? Pischel, Grammatik, p. 24 gives 
it up with the statement “damit ist nichts anzufangen.” 

The DaSaripaka (2.66) and the Sahityadarpana (6.168) repeat 
the statement of Bharata (17. 46-7) that characters should be 
made to speak the language of the part of the country from which 
they come. It is impossible at present to estimate the exact value 
of these statements, but it seems to me that they represent a per- 
fectly natural state of affairs and that they are not based on purely 
artificial speculation. Why press the rules of Vararuci, Hema- 
candra and other grammarians and discard entirely the statements 
of those writers who deal directly and in detail with the theory 
and practice of the drama? Why must each of the Prakrit dia- 
lects be regarded as rigidly uniform? ‘There were doubtless many 
varieties of Magadhi, Sauraseni, and Paisaci. It was only the 
weight of some authority and tradition political, religious or gram- 
matical which could lead to a greater standardization of dialect as 
in the case of Pali and the Jain dialects. Eventually the loose 
dialects used on the early stage were standardized in somewhat 
different ways by different grammarians. The later writers would 
naturally use fewer dialects and be more consistent in their treat- 
ment of them, but even for the later dramatists there can be no 
talk of absolute uniformity. 

Muir’s remark: ** “ The rules here given are quite artificial, as 
it would be absurd to suppose that different classes of persons liv- 
ing in the same locality, as most of the dramatic persons would do, 
could each speak different dialects, and that, too, dialects of other 
and perhaps distant provinces ” is far from the mark. Probably 
in most dramas only one or two dialects would be used, but in such 
dramas as did bring onto the stage men from other localities or 
men from lower walks of life it is perfectly natural to suppose that 
their speech would be differentiated in some way. There is no 
need to assume a complete copying of the speech of other and dis- 
tant localities. As Bharata suggests even the use of a single letter 





8 Original Sanskrit Texts II. 51. 
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would be enough to suggest a strange dialect and to impart an 
individual flavor. Further, in the large cities where the dramas 
were produced there would naturally be men from many different 
parts of the country. City life in ancient India was much more 
cosmopolitan than is usually assumed. Moreover the minor dia- 
lects used on the stage were practically uniform in grammatical 
structure and vocabulary. They are, on the whole, differentiated 
merely by differences of pronunciation of single letters or groups of 
letters. 
As to the use of Magadhi and Ardhamagadhi Bharata (17. 50) 
has: 
magadhi tu narendrandm antahpuranivasinam 7 
cetandm rajaputranam sresthinadrn cardhamagadhi. 
DaSariipaka (2.65) has: 
pisacatyantanicddau parsicam magadham tatha. 
Sahityadarpana (6.160) has: 


atrokta magadhi bhasa rajantahpuracirindém 
cetandm rajaputrandm sresthanam cardhamagadhi.* 


Kohala apud Markandeya (12.1) says that Magadhi is spoken 
by Raksasas, Bhiksus, Ksapanakas, Servants etc.* 

Markandeya (12. 38 commentary) remarks raksasisresthicetinu- 
karmydder ardhamdagadhitt bharatah. I cannot find the quotation 
in Bharata. 

The Prakrtacandrika (Peterson, Third Report, p. 348) has: 


magadhi raksasddiném antahpuranivasinam 
cetanam rajaputrandim sresthinam cardhamdgadhi. 


The Sarasvatikanthabharana (2.9) has: 





76 For definitions of “those who live in the women’s apartments” see 
Pischel, Grammatik, p. 22. 

7 The commentator (Nirnayasigara Press edition, p. 316) has: ate 
evanargharighavadau rdjaputrasyapi ramacandradder uttamakaryakarit- 
vena samskrtenaiva vyavahdro varnitah, na tv ardhamdgadhyd. The 
Prakrtacandrikaé (Peterson, Third Report, p. 348) has a stanza very simi- 
lar to those of Bharata and the Sahityadarpana. 

78 See Pischel, Grammatik, p. 22. For Kohala see Pischel, Grammatik, 
pp. 32-3; Weber, Indische Studien 8.273 and Indische Streifen 2. 59. 
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devadyah samskritam prahuh prakrtam kinnaradayah 
patsdcadyam pisdcddya magadham hinajatayah.” 


The Sadbhasacandrika of Laksmidhara (Bombay Sanskrit Se- 
ries edition, p. 5) has: 
chadmalingavatam tadvaj jaindndm iti kecane 
adhame madhyame vapi Sauraseni prayujyate 
dhivaraddyatinicesu magadhi viniyujyate 
raksahpisacanicesu paisacidvitayam bhavet 
apabhramSsas tu canddlayavanddisu yujyate 
natakadav apabhramSsavinydsasydsahisnavah 
anye candalakadinam magadhyddi prayunjate 
sarvesim kdaranavasat karyo bhasdvyatikramah 


The Prakrtamanidipa of Appayyadiksita (copy of Mysore manu- 
script, p. 40b) describes Magadhi as kirdtddintkrstajatiprayojya 
bhasd. 

The Rasarnavasudhakara (Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 50. 299) 
quotes the same stanzas given above from the Sadbhasacandrika. 

Ramadasa in his commentary to the Prabodhacandrodaya says :®° 
bhiksuksapanakaraksasantah puravasicetakadinim mdgadhity wk- 


tam anyatra. 

In some authorities a gradual schematization seems to have taken 
place by which Ardhamagadhi was excluded from the dramas, and 
by which Magadhi was definitely prescribed for all characters of 
low rank. This can hardly reflect the original usage. It bears all 
the marks of a later schematic simplification. 

In some authorities the idea of Ardhamagadhi and of other local 
and mixed dialects persisted. Most dramas doubtless employed 
only the three main dialects and the use of these was more and 
more conventionalized according to the rank of the characters, but 
it is very probable that many of the old dramas and some of the 
later ones did make use of local and mixed dialects. We must 
judge each writer on his own merits, and in default of other evi- 





 Kavyamala edition. Cf. Pischel, Grammatik, p. 23. In an example 
of Magadhi given to 2.17 l, e, and § are printed. The same stanza con- 
cerning the use of the dialects is given in the Alamkdrasekhara (Kavya- 
mali edition, p. 5) with slight variation. 

°° Nirnayasagara Press edition, p. 100. Exactly the same quotation is 
given by Ganeéa in his commentary on the same play (Harvard manu- 
script 1784, folio 21 recto). 
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dence the criterion must not be Hemacandra but the manuscripts 
of each particular drama even though a process of levelling may 
have taken place in them. Each commentator of course, if he 
made any pretence to erudition, would try to make the dialects fit 
into the norm of the technical books on dramatic theory which he 
himself happened to know. The authority of the late commen- 
tators can be of little value for an estimation of the original usage 
of the author himself. 

Bharata gives no definite statement as to the dialect to be em- 
ployed ‘in the case of Buddhist and Jain monks. He has only 
(17. 34-5) : 


vyajalingapratisthanadm sramandnam tapasvinim 
bhiksucakravarandndm prakrtam samprayojayet. 


But later in his more detailed description of the Bhasis and Vi- 
bhisas he makes no mention of these characters and gives no direc- 
tions concerning the particular dialect which they are to speak. 
Kohala prescribes Magadhi for Buddhist and Jain monks. Rama- 
dasa and the Sadbhasacandrika also find some authority for Mi- 
gadhi as the dialect to be used by Jain monks. In the Prabodha- 
candrodaya the Jain monk, the pupil of the Carvaka and the mes- 
senger from Orissa speak Prakrit while the Buddhist monk, the 
Carvaka and the Kapalika speak Sanskrit; in the Latakamelaka 
the Digambara speaks Prakrit; in the Mattavilisaprahasana the 
Kapali speaks Sanskrit and the Buddhist monk speaks Prakrit; in 
the Moharajaparaijaya the Kapalika and the Nastika speak Prakrit; 
in the Amrtodaya the Buddhamarga speaks Sanskrit while the 
Arhatsiddhanta and the Mahavratakapalika speak Prakrit; in the 
Mrechakatika the Bhiksu speaks Prakrit; in the Mudraraksasa the 
Ksapanaka speaks Prakrit; in the Vidyaparinaya (which is all in 
Sanskrit) the Lokayatasiddhanta, the Buddhist System, the Viva- 
sanasiddhanta, and the Somasiddhanta speak Sanskrit. In all 
cases the Prakrit is Magadhi or some form of Magadhi. 


18. The Dialects of the Prabodhacandrodaya According to the 
Commentators on that Drama. 


So far as my manuscripts go I can make no clear distinction 
between the language of the Jain monk and that of the Messenger 
from Orissa and the Pupil of the Carvaka. Subrahmanya remarks 
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that the Carvaka speaks Sanskrit while his pupil speaks Prakrit 
because, as compared to his pupil, the Carvaka is of higher rank. 
In support of this assertion he quotes from the Sahityadarpana as 
follows : 


gunapradhanabhavena samdjo yadi nicayoh 
pradhanah samskrtam briyat prakrtam tv ttaro vadel. 


I have not been able to find this quotation in the text of the Sa- 
hityadarpana. It is curious that the heretic Buddhist and the 
heretic Kapalika both speak Sanskrit. Surely the Kapalika could 
not have been regarded as a higher character than the Digambara 
Jain and have been made to speak Sanskrit for that reason. Clearly 
KrsnamiSra was not following rigorously the rule of some authori- 
ties that all low characters should be made to speak Magadhi. 
During the later period of Buddhism in India the Buddhists used 
Sanskrit in their literature. Is that the reason for making the 
Buddhist monk speak Sanskrit? What language did the Kapa- 
likas employ? Was it also Sanskrit and is that the reason for 
making the Kapalika speak Sanskrit? Was the Jain monk made 
to speak Ardhamagadhi because one of the Jain languages was a 
form of Ardhamagadhi? Is the author really following some 
scheme based on the languages actually used by the sects in 
question ? 

Nandillagopa ** says that the language of the Pupil of the Car- 
vika is Magadhi and continues: eso palamapulisassa ity atra 
pumselatah itt sitrena ekadrah. pumsyelatah. magadhyam bhasdyarn 
pumst pumlinge atah akarasya et ekadradeso bhavatiti litvabhityam 
yady apt seh Santisiitrena magadhyam bhasayam sakaradese prapte 
pullt Sabde iti praptau magadhyaim Ssaurasenivad iti sakaraddesasya 
vikalpa itt candrasendidaya ahur iti na dosah. ro lah iti sitrena 
magadhyam rasya lakarddesa iti riipasiddhth. evam uttaratra ma- 
gadhibhasdyam vijneyam. No trust can be placed on the readings 
given by the Bombay edition, but in default of manuscripts of the 
commentary the passage must be taken as printed. I do not know 
from what author the Prakrit rules are taken. The first one is 
very similar to the rule sau pumsyelatah of Trivikrama and his 
followers. The rule ro lah is given by Kramadiévara (Lassen, 
Institutiones, p. 393). In Trivikrama and his followers the 





“ Nirnayasigara Press edition of the Prabodhacandrodaya, p. 72. 
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changes of r to 7 and of s to $ are given in one and the same rule. 
They do, however, give ro lah for CiJikapaisaci. Nandillagopa is 
probably using some author who is unknown to us. 

Clearly he recognizes the nominative singular masculine in ¢. 
Eso of the text must therefore be changed to ese. He also recog- 
nizes the change of r tol. He quotes a rule for the change of s to §, 
but relying on the authority of certain grammarians who intei- 
preted the rule mdgadhyam Saurasenivat to mean that the change 
of s to § is merely optional in Magadhi he apparently means to 
read everywhere s in Magadhi of the Prabodhacandrodaya. The 
manuscripts which he had before him must therefore have had s. 
They corroborate the evidence of the manuscripts which I have 
used. He says nothing about the dialect of the Messenger from 
Orissa. On page 100 he says that the first part of the speech of 
the Digambara monk is Magadhi, but on page 102 he states that 
the stanza at the end of the same speech is PaiSaci. He continues 
no nanoh paisdcyam itt sitrena nakdrasya nakarddeso bhavati. 
Sesam mdgadhivat. This seems to be corrupt for Vararuci, Hema- 
candra, Trivikrama, Simnharaja, Laksmidhara, and Markandeya 
- give as characteristic of PaiSaici the change of n to n. What of 
the other rules of the grammarians for Paisici? Nandillagopa 
seems to imply that this change alone differentiates Paisaci from 
Magadhi. Some of the later commentators seem to have taken the 
most surprising liberties with the rules of the grammarians. Was 
this due to the fact that they. felt that they must pay some atten- 
tion to the text which they found before them in the manuscripts, 
that they hesitated to make wholesale changes in order to bring it 
into agreement with the grammarians and so forced the rules of the 
grammarians into agreement with the manuscripts? On the other 
hand some of the commentators did so revise the text and did try 
to bring it into agreement with the rules of the grammarians. 

Ramadasa * says that the Digambara monk speaks Magadhi and 





8? Nirnayasigara Press edition, p. 100. Pischel, Grammatik, p. 16 
quotes only Rimadisa of the commentators on the Prabodhacandrodaya 
in corroboration of his opinion that the dialect of the Digambara is 
Magadhi. The authority of Raimadisa is no greater than that of the 
other commentators and as Nandillagopa’s attitude towards Miagadhi in 
the matter of s and é shows the mere statement of a commentator that a 
dialect is Magadhi means little. 
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continues: bhiksuksapanakaraksasdntahpuravasicetakadinim ma- 
gadhity uktam anyatra. 

MaheSvara ** regards all three dialects as PaiSaci, but gives no 
details. 

GaneSa says ** that the Digambara speaks Magadhi and gives the 
same quotation which is given by Ramadisa. He says nothing 
about the dialect of the Pupil and of the Messenger. 

Rucika ** (folio 38 recto) says that the speech of the Pupil is 
Paisiciki. He continues: ee esah. ata sor idetau pumsity etvam. 
saso sa itt Sakdrah. pulisatthe purusdrthah. puruse ror nityam (7) 
itvam itt ukdrasyakdrah. He recognizes the change of r to J, the 
change of s to §, and the nominative in e in his Paisaciki, but 
changes rth to tth. On folio 39 recto he calls the speech of the 
Messenger patsdciki (lekhahastasya nicapatratvat). Then he quotes 
from the Prakrtamuktavali, but the text is so uncertain that I 
refrain from trying to reproduce it. Apparently he thinks that 
this particular dialect is that of OdradeSa, an easy guess since the 
Messenger comes from Orissa. He reads hakke, gives a rule for 
smi and rules for the formation of bhattakehim. Folio 53 verso 
he remarks of a speech of the Digambara monk patsdcim bhasdim. 
Folio 51 verso he gives the form satthagadam in his Paisaci. The 
s is probably to be corrected to § in agreement with the rule which 
he gave above. 

Subrahmanya (46a) says of the speech of the Pupil atinicapa- 
tratvad asya mdgadhi bhasd. carvakasya nicatve ’pi Ssisydpeksaya 
pradhanatvena samskrtam. He recognizes the change of r to l, 
the change of s to $, and the nominative in e, but remarks bhdsd- 
vyatyena va bahulakatvena va jayadyam ya iti magadhasitrena 
yakarabhave dyayyaryam ja itt dyasya jah. Apparently he thinks 
that the Messenger speaks Magadhi (48) to judge by a rule which 
he gives for hage which corresponds with Simharaja 19.14. On 
p. 59 he says that the Digambara speaks Magadhi. He knew the 
convention that very low characters should be made to speak Ma- 
gadhi. For Magadhi he follows some adherent of Trivikrama and 
applies the rules consistently except for the change of j to y. 





88 Calcutta edition of Vidyisigara, pp. 36, 39, 55. 

** Harvard manuscript 1784, folio 21 recto. 

®> No. 66 of the List of Selected Sanskrit Manuscripts from the Nepal 
Durbar Library sent to Oxford. No. 56 of the new numbering. 
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Does this divergence and hesitation of the commentators go back 
to the statement of the DaSaripaka (2.60) that persons of especi- 
ally low rank should be made to speak PaiSaci or Magadhi? Only 
Nandillagopa actually quotes one rule for PaiSaci, but implies 
clearly that in his opinion this one rule was the only one which 
differentiated Paigici from Magadhi. Rucika seems to give Mi- 
gadhi rules even though he calls the dialect Paisici. The com- 
mentators’ conception of the difference between Paisaci and Ma- 
gadhi must have been very hazy and very little importance is to 
be attached to their statements, but the strong tendency on their 
part to see PaiSaci in the dramas is important. Important also 
is the fact that Nandillagopa regard s as optionally permissible 
in Magadhi. I can interpret this only on the ground that he found 
the manuscript tradition strongly in favor of s. No certain Pai- 
ici passages are found in our dramas, at least none which corre- 
spond in detail with the rules of the grammarians. However the 
Moharajaparajaya and the Hammiramadamardana do have pas- 
sages which show traces of PaiSaci elements. Were PaiSsiaci dialects 
really used in the dramas and must we revise our notions as to 
the character of such dramatic Paisici? Why did Vararuci devote 
attention to Paisaici. Did he regard it as a literary language but 
one which was not employed in dramas? Several good authorities 
prescribe its use in the drama. Was it once present in them and 
has it since been levelled to the norm of Magadhi? Or did the 
commentators merely follow the statement of the DaSaripaka and 
take advantage of its option to read Paisaci into the dramas? I 
am inclined to think that Paisaci or at least dialects with some 
Paisaci elements in them were used freely in the dramas. Note 
the curious passage of the Prakrtakalpataru quoted by Lassen (Ap- 
pendix, p. 6): matam magadham nama patsacikam yada mdaga- 
dhanam jayeta bhasa. atha bravradam nama parsacikam tat padanamn 
yada samskrtair misrand syat. 


19. The Manuscripts Versus the Grammarians. 


Bloch * after a careful study of Vararuci and Hemacandra laid 
down the following principles. 1. The Prakrit grammarians are 
of value to us only because of the fact that we do not have manu- 





8° Vararuci und Hemacandra, p. 48. 
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scripts of the dramas from so old a date. 2. The only control for 
the correctness of their statements is furnished by the manuscripts. 
3. Any statement'‘in them which is at variance with the evidence 
of our manuscripts is to be regarded as false until it is confirmed 
by good manuscripts. 4. Das argumentum ex silentio gilt bei 
keinem Pkt.-grammatiker. Pischel, in his monumental Grammatik 
der Prakrit-Sprachen, took the sharpest exception to these conclu- 
sions and since that time many editors have followed his authority 
in restoring everywhere a Normal-Prakrit strictly in accordance 
with the grammarians (chiefly Hemacandra), even against the 
evidence of all the manuscripts. Pischel made a very careful study 
of the grammarians but only a superficial study of the manuscripts 
themselves. Only a few of the older and better manuscripts have 
been carefully collated and fully reported in critical editions. It 
is premature to set up such drastic rules until all the good manu- 
scripts have been studied carefully. Pischel expressed himself as 
follows (p. 23): “ Und doch kann es keinem Zweifel unterliegen, 
dass diese, wie alle andern Regeln der Grammatiker, gegen die 
Handschriften durchzufiihren ist ;” and (p. 46) “ Nicht die Gram- 
matiker sind nach den Handschriften sondern die Handschriften 
nach den Grammatikern zu verbessern.” Compare Hillebrandt 


scripts and their varying practice, we are constantly troubled by 
the feeling of inconsistency.” But is the only object of the editor 
that of getting a consistent text? Surely the “feeling of incon- 
sistency ” should not trouble the scholar who is chiefly interested 
in tracing the linguistic development of the language and the pro- 
cess of the grammatical elaboration of the rules of the grammar- 
ians. If we proceed as Hillebrandt does when he makes the fol- 
lowing statement: “ For this reason it will not be considered too 
bold to restore the Magadhi dialect throughout even where the 
manuscripts fail to guide us,” if we consistently follow Hema- 
candra, and ignore the manuscripts or place their readings in a 
footnote or appendix, we tend to obscure all the scholarly prob- 
lems and to perpetuate a most doubtful generalization. The manu- 
scripts are bad and require the most careful criticism, but on the 
other hand many of the grammatical rules are clearly based on 
generalizations which never were valid for all the writers of San- 
skrit dramas. I agree emphatically with the statement of Wind- 
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isch: ** “eine riicksichtslose Regelung der Texte nach diesen An- 
gaben der Grammatiker wire auch sehr bedenklich, wiirde wohl zu 
einer Grammatikerrezension von zweifelhaftem Werte fiihren, aber 
schwerlich zu einem Texte, der dem des Dichters nahe kame.” Each 
author must be judged on his own merits and for that the manu- 
scripts are the only safe criterion, not the grammarians. Some 
authors may really have followed the rules of the grammarians for 
Magadhi and for the Vibhisas, but that fact can be determined 
only from the manuscripts. 

The evidence which is available to prove that during the later 
period there was much learned revision of the Prakrit passages of 
our manuscripts of the dramas, especially in southern India, should 
make us careful in our treatment of the Normal-Prakrit found in 
such manuscripts. There were many works on Prakrit grammar 
now known to us only by name or by quotations in commentaries. 
If we judge these on the basis of the treatises known to us they 
did not agree in all details and did not represent a uniform tradi- 
tion. Each commentator treated the text according to the parti- 
cular set of rules which he himself knew. Some did violence to 
the grammarians in favor of the manuscript text which they found, 
some completely revised the text in order to make it fit the rules 
of the grammarians. There is no certainty that such normalized 
forms in the text or in the commentaries really represent the forms 
of the archetype. The older the drama the more I hesitate to 
follow the grammarians. It may be impossible to restore the 
original text but that is no reason for having recourse to a falla- 
cious method. Pischel’s overestimation of the value of Hema- 
candra is quite parallel to his overestimation of the value of Yaska 
and Sayana for the interpretation of the Rig Veda. 

As I look over the Magadhi passages listed by Pischel and the 
long additional passages given in note 44 I feel sure that they are 
not all to be reduced to the norm for Magadhi demanded by 
Pischel. Clearly the Vibhasis continued to be used. There are 
indications of Ardhamagadhi and of PaiSaici. I feel confident 
that Krsnamisra at any rate did not use §, sca, sta, sk, and y. 

It seems clear from the treatment of Magadhi in the grammar- 
ians that the dramatic and grammatical traditions had their origin 
and development outside of Magadha. All through the later works 





87 LC 1901. 490. 
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of Indian literature we find references to Magadha as a country 

| inhabited largely by heretics and mlecchas. Hence the prescrip- 
tion of Magadhi for characters of low rank and the comparatively 
few rules given for its formation. These rules cannot be intended 
to give a full and complete description of the language spoken in 
Magadha. They give only a few of its real or supposed character- 
istics and describe merely a conventionalized dialect used for 
dramatic purposes. 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT CHRONOLOGICAL FINDS in the realm of 
historical cuneiform literature are the chronicles. They fix for us 
the exact dates of certain events in the annals of the periods to 
which they belong. Practically every document of this character 
that has come to light has established some hitherto unknown fact. 

The latest published acquisition of this kind falls within the 
reign of Nabopolassar, King of Babylon (625-605 B. C.) and covers 
the tenth to the seventeenth years of his reign (616-609 B. C.). This 
bit of a chronicle is found on one tablet and sheds its light in the 
midst of a period that has been largely veiled in mystery. Indeed, 
for the stretch of time from 637 B. C. down through the fall of 
Nineveh our information has been gathered mainly from cunei- 
form contracts, many of them mere fragments, from the prophets 
of the Old Testament, and from a galaxy of classical writers both 
Greek and Roman, who lived not less than 200 years later than the 
events they described. Thus, the last years of the Assyrian em- 
pire have been hidden behind the mists of the legendary reports 
of the classicists from Herodotus to Eusebius, the imprecations 
and denunciations of the Old Testament prophets, a few dated 
contract tablets, and the commutable statements of Nabonidus in 
his descriptions of the national conflicts of this period. 

The last thirty years of the Assyrian empire have been so slightly 
understood that not even the succession and death of the Assyrian 
kings could be fixed. The last eleven or twelve years (637-626 
B. C.) of Ashurbanipal, the greatest ancient royal patron of liter- 
ature, are still enveloped in mystery. Even the order of his suc- 
cessors on the throne, and their means of securing it, have been 
matters of controversy. Multiple inferences, deductions and con- 
jectures have grown up around the reign of Nabopolassar from his 
first to his twenty-first, or last year. But our crowning ignorance 
of this period was that of the international situation. 

Evidently Assyria was waning. Babylon, a former province of 
Assyria, was longing for independence; Egypt, formerly a vassal 
of Assyria, cast wistful eyes towards southwestern Asia; the Medes 
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of the mountainous country of the North and Northeast were 
threatening their former invader, Assyria; and the Scythian 
hordes in the far north, according to Herodotus, had already made 
themselves feared in the countries to the south of them, and the 
Hebrews in Palestine were a kind of pawn between Asia and 
Egypt. The precise political relations of these different peoples 
have been an unsolved riddle. 

The tablet that contains this chronicle was discovered in the 
British Museum by C. J. Gadd,’ an assistant in the department 
of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities. If complete it would con- 
sist of 75 lines of cuneiform text, devoted to eight years (616-609 
B. C.) but its breaks are so considerable that they reduce its real 
value as a contribution to that dark period. 

The Chronicle begins with the tenth year (616 B.C.) of Nabo- 
polassar, here also called “the King of Akkad,” that is, North 
Babylonia. This king Nabopolassar either had been assigned by 
the new King of Assyria to the regency of Babylon in 625 B. 
C. or he had ambitiously seized control of that city and province. 
Of the 56 or 57 contract tablets dated in Nabopolassar’s reign, 
every one of his 21 years is mentioned except 1, 3, and 4. Only 
nineteen, however, give the place of the drawing up of the con- 
tract: ten were written in Babylon, six in Sippar, one in Bor- 
sippa, one in Dilbat and one in Pahhirtu.2 The earliest known 
date of Nabopolassar in Sippar is his twelfth year, that is 614 
B.C. His sway over that city must have begun prior to that date, 
indicating the expansion of his realm probably before the date of 
the opening of the Chronicle.” 

I shall not give a detailed translation of the text, but point out 
the trend of events as they are recorded by the chronicler. 

The Chronicle as already stated opens at the tenth year of Nabo- 
polassar (616 B. C.), and specifies that he mustered the army of 
Akkad in the month Iyyar, the second month (May) and marched 
up along the banks of the Euphrates to two Aramaean districts 
already named in other Assyrian annals,* Suhu and Hindanu, 
which willingly submitted without a stroke to a new overlord in 





‘The Fall of Nineveh. By C. J. Gadd. British Museum, London, 
England, 1923. 

2 Streck, M., Assurpanipal, p. cdxii, Leipzig, 1916. 

* Tiglathpileser I and Ashurnasirapal. 
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place of Assyria. Report reached the Babylonian King that the 
army of Assyria was in the city of Qablinu, not far distant. Nabho- 
polassar, after nearly three months delay, attacked, defeated and 
routed it with its allies the Mannaeans, and took large numbers of 
prisoners. His victory extended to the towns of Mané, Sahiru and 
Balihu, from which his troops carried away great quantities of 
booty, many captives, and the natives’ gods. The Chronicle says 
that in Elul (September) the King of Akkad and his army 
turned back, and on their way carried off the plunder of the city 
of Qablinu. The real reason for the return appears in the follow- 
ing line. “In the month of Tisri the army of Egypt and the 
army of Assyria marched after (= pursued) the King of Akkad 
as far as the city of Qablinu,” but did not overtake him, for he 
made good his escape to Babylon. 

The most startling fact here is that Egypt, over which Psamme- 
tichus I is still king, and a former vassal of Assyria, is now an 
ally of her former overlord, and in 616 B. C. sent an army to his 
support against the Babylonian rebels, and quite as likely to aid 
in holding back the peoples of the north whose invasions into the 
south might later reach the land of the Nile. 

The chronicler beclouds the real result of this sudden attack of 
the allies by abruptly introducing a drive by the army of Akkad 
into territory east of the Tigris river to the city of Madanu of the 
district of Araphu where Nabopolassar routed an army of Assyria, 
—probably the Tigris division—and drove it back to the lower 
Zab river, captured large numbers of prisoners and animals, crossed 
the Tigris, and reached Babylon. At any rate the year ended 
with a successful campaign. 

The eleventh year (615 B.C.) saw the army of Akkad striking 
at the Tigris region—really a safe distance from the allied armies 
in the Mesopotamian Northwest. Nabopolassar boldly assaulted 
Ashur, the ancient capital, but he could not take it. The King of 
Assyria (Sin-shar-ishkun) with his army relieved Ashur, and pur- 
sued the King of Akkad along the banks of the Tigris until the 
Babylonians took hasty refuge in the fortress of Takritain, to which 
the Assyrians laid siege. The chronicler relates that the pur- 
suers raised the siege at the end of ten days, and retired after 
suffering greatly at the hands of the besieged, and returned to their 
(the Assyrians’) land. The real fact appears in the next line, 
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that the Medes of the Northland were beginning their descent 
upon Assyrian territory east of the Tigris—their first mention in 
this document though the numerous references in classical writers 
would indicate that this was not their first invasion of the Assyrian 
empire. 

In the twelfth year (614 B. C.) the Medes appeared against 
Nineveh. (A serious break in the text leaves only a doubtful 
statement). Apparently their only victory was over a small town 
near Nineveh. Obviously unsuccessful here, they marched down 
the Tigris and assaulted Ashur, and (on a broken text) seem to 
have captured it, making carnage of the great men and taking 
prisoners. Nabopolassar came to their aid but too late to share 
in the victory. Remnants of signs seem to indicate that King 
Kyaxares of the Medes and Nabopolassar met here face to face 
and “friendship and alliance they established together,” after 
which each king returned to his home-land. 

In the thirteenth year (613 B. C.) Nabopolassar turned his army 
against the unfaithful Aramaeans of Suhu on the Euphrates, and 
captured two island towns in the Euphrates river, without any 
interference on the part of the Assyrian army, which may have 
been fully occupied on the Tigris. 

The events of the fourteenth year (612 B. C.) are described in 
fifteen lines of text, not one of which is complete. And it is on 
this year’s annals that Gadd bases his main thesis for the new date 
of the fall of Nineveh. Many of the lines are badly broken, and 
the information we have is fragmentary. Even the number four- 
| teen, specifying the year of Nabopolassar’s reign, is missing in 
the chronicler’s text. 

The importance of this year’s narrative in the discussion leads 
me to indicate somewhat in detail its broken character. ug year 
begins $a 38) “The King of Akkad mustered his army ’ 

(break) . “the King of the Umman-Manda to meet the Kine 
of Akad ” (39) (break) “they met one with the 
other ’ i “The King of Akkad”... .(break) 

‘and” ... “tar” (= [Kyaxa]res?) ... “he made to cross” 
(41) “ ie the bank of of the Tigris they marched” . . . . (break) 

. (a trace only of the second syllable lt of e-li = “ against ” 
and a mere trace possibly of the sign for) “ Ni[neveh] . . . (break) 
. “they” .... (42) “From the month of Sivan to the 
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month of Ab” .... (break) ... (43) “A mighty assault they 
made upon the city, and in the month of Ab” .... .. “they 
made” .... “of the great ones.” (44) “At that time Sin- 
shar-ishkun, King of Assyria” .... (break) .... (45) “The 
spoil of the city, beyond computation, they plundered, and”... 
(break) .... the city into a mound and a rufin] ' 
(break) ... (46) “Of Assyria before the king escaped (or 
feared) and the forces of the King of Akkad” . . . . (long break) 
.... (47) “In the month of Elul, the 20th day, Kyaxares and 
his army returned to his land, and the King of Akkad back” 
.... (break) (48) “they went to the city of Nisibis, 
and the prisoners and” .... (break) .... (49) “and of the 
land of Rusapu they brought to Nineveh before the face of the 
King of Akkad. In the month” (50) “in the city of 
Harran, for the sovereignty of the land of Assyria sat upon the 
throne. Until the month of” .... (51) “in Nineveh” .... 
(break) .... “from the 20th of the month”... . “the king” 
... + (52) “also in the month of Tisri in the city of” ..... 

These fragments of lines and text make no connected or even 
semi-connected narrative. Gadd had no duplicate text with which 
to fill the breaks. In his dismay he turned to the reports of the 


classical writers and the Old Testament to piece out his arguments 


for his thesis. By translating “ Umman-Manda” in this connec- 


tion, “ Scythians,” he finds the forces of three allies united in the 
assault upon the city, viz., Scythians, Medes and Babylonians. But 
I find no warrant in the Chronicle for such a translation of 
“ Umman-Manda,” who, in all other occurrences, seem to have been 
Medes. The name of the city upon which the assault was made 
is broken out, but from the subsequent narrative may have been 
Nineveh. At least, the fragmentary text mentions that prisoners 
and probably booty captured in neighboring provinces were brought 
before Nabopolassar in Nineveh, which could not have been 
reduced wholly to a mound and a ruin. 

No word is found as to the fate of Sin-shar-ishkun, King of 
Assyria, though Gadd says (p. 13) “the end of Sin-shar-ishkun 
is expressly indicated.” Inferentially we conclude that a part of 
the Assyrian army either escaped to the adjoining provinces, or 
fled westward, to the Euphrates region. At any rate, the chroni- 
cler states that some one representing the sovereignty of Assyria 
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sat on the throne in Harran, their western capital. It may be that 
Assyria’s armies were not concentrated at any one point, but were 
stationed at strategic centres in the East and West. 

That the fall of Nineveh occurred in 612 B. C. is an inference, 
and a deduction from the fragments of the text of that year and 
from subsequent events mentioned.in the Chronicle, rather than 
from any direct statement. The reports of the Old Testament 
prophets and classical writers have no real chronological value, but 
are commutable, and as serviceable for locating Nineveh’s fall in 
606-607 as in 612 B. C. 

The events of the fifteenth year (611 B. C.) are covered by five 
broken lines. Nabopolassar attempted no great campaign, proba- 
bly because he was unable to face the Assyrian army of the region 
of the Euphrates. He is reported to have captured one minor 
city, Rugguliti, and to have returned (retreated?) to his own land. 

The sixteenth year (610 B.C.) recites notable events. Nabo- 
polassar led his army to northwestern Mesopotamia where he met 
his ally, the Umman-Manda—the Medes. With united forces they 
attacked the Assyrian capital of the West, Harran. Ashur-uballit, 
the new King of Assyria, and the army of the land. ... (break) 
... “had come”... . “fear of the enemy fell upon them; they 
abandoned the city”... . (break) “they crossed ”— 
(Euphrates?). The remaining narrative, though broken, relates 
that the allies captured Harran, plundered it of vast quantities of 
spoil, and, with the Assyrian army safely west of the Euphrates, 
returned to their home-lands. 

The next year (seventeenth, 609 B. C.) witnesses a rejuvenation 
of the Assyrian power. In the spring Ashur-uballit, King of 
Assyria, with a great army of Egyptians, crossed the Euphrates 
and marched upon Harran, now held by a garrison of Nabopo- 
lassar. The broken character of the text recites that Nabopo- 
lassar came to the aid and rescue of his troops, that a battle took 
place, but the outcome of the clash between the armies is lost in 
the broken spaces of the tablet. At any rate Nabopolassar is said 
to have returned to his land, whether victor or vanquished we 
have no record to tell us. 

The next year (608 B. C.) we find in the “catchline” for the 
succeeding tablet that Nabopolassar mustered his army for another 
campaign.—Here ends this Chronicle. 
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We can imagine the Egyptian army of Necho II, who killed 
Josiah on his campaign, rushing northward to the assistance of 
his Asiatic ally, Ashur-uballit of Assyria, against the Babylonian 
invaders. Doubtless the combined armies of Egypt and Assyria 
held their ground in northwestern Mesopotamia until the great 
battle of Carchemish in 605 B.C. where Nebuchadrezzar with the 
Babylonian army crushed the Assyrians as a political entity, while 
the Egyptian army with the Babylonians in pursuit escaped down 
the east coast of the Mediterranean Sea to their home-land. 

With all its defects this Chronicle is a splendid oasis in the 
desert of Assyria’s last years of existence, and of Babylon’s be- 
ginnings as a new empire. 

Its best contributions to that period are: 


1. The determination of the names and the order of the last 
kings of the waning Assyrian empire, following Ashurbanipal 
(668-626 B. C.). They were (1) Ashur-etil-ilani, ruling about 
four years (626-622 B.C.); (2) Sin-shar-ishkun, ruling about 
seven years (620-612 B.C.; both sons of Ashurbanipal); (3) 
Ashur-uballit, ruling about seven years (612-605 B. C.). Either 
just before or just after Ashur-etil-ilani, an officer, Sin-shum-lishir, 
usurped the throne for a year or two. 


2. Nabopolassar was not a subject of Assyria through practi- 
cally his twenty-one years of reign, but was ruler of Babylon and 
Sippar, and was openly attacking the Assyrians at least in the 
tenth year (616 B.C.) after his accession to the headship of 
Babylon. 


3. The political situation of Western Asia is shown to have been 
as follows: Assyria and Egypt (Assyria’s former subject) were 
effective military allies, at least during the period of this Chroni- 
cle, in the territory of northwestern Mesopotamia. There is no 
evidence, however, in this document, that the Egyptian army took 
any part in the defense of Assyria in the Tigris region, but rather 
that it limited its activities to the Euphrates valley. 


4, The formal alliance of the Babylonians and Medes seems to 
have been consummated after the fall of Ashur in 614 B. C. 
Their codperation both in the Tigris and Euphrates regions was 
the dismay of Assyria. 
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5. Inferentially Nineveh and its neighboring Assyrian cities 
fell in 612 B. C., after which the struggle for Assyria’s existence 
was transferred to northwestern Mesopotamia. 


6. The final collapse of the Assyrian empire was not, as 
formerly supposed, the fall of Nineveh, but was probably the over- 
throw of the armies of the Egyptian and Assyrian allies at Car- 
chemish in 605 B. C. by the same combined troops that destroyed 
Nineveh in 612 B. C. 


It should be added further that the disclosures of this one tablet 
of chronicles seem to present no insoluble difficulties in the inter- 
pretation of the historical and prophetic narratives of the Old 
Testament, but rather to inject into them a more vivid realization 
of the political background of the messages that belong to the 
later years of the Kingdom of Judah. 





A NOTE ON THE MARSH ARABS OF LOWER IRAQ 


REvuBEN LeEvy 
UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


SoME FOUR YEARS AGO, while serving in the Revenue Depart- 
ment of the Iraq Government, I had occasion to spend six months 
in the marsh lands south of ancient Babylon. In the great series 
of swamps and shallow lakes (the best known being the Hammar 
Lake) that have for centuries covered many hundred square miles 
of once fertile land, are harboured a number of tribes who are for 
the sake of convenience called Marsh Arabs by us, though the 
Bedawin Arabs, and even town Arabs, refuse to recognise them 
as fellow Arabs and cognate with themselves. They call them 
Ma‘dan, which is a name applied to all keepers of water-buffalo, 
and regard them as of very inferior stock to themselves. This 
attitude of the Arab is no new one, for the Arab historian has very 
rarely consented even to mention their name, considering them be- 
neath the attention of serious-minded men. They live for the 
most part in reed huts on patches of land that just peep up above 
the surface of the water, and, as may be imagined, in flood time 
they are generally compelled to move camp and re-erect their reed 
huts wherever they can find any land. Their livelihood is ex- 
ceedingly meagre. Any money they make is derived from the 
making of reed mats, and from a little cultivation of wheat, barley, 
rice, etc. Generally they live on rice (which is their staple), on 
fish, buffalo-milk, and occasional water-fowl which they trap or 
shoot. It is not without reason that their neighbours look upon 
them with scorn not unmixed with fear. Apart from their out- 
landish manner of life they are hardened thieves and cut-throats. 
In the days of the Turks their main business was piracy, holding 
up for blackmail any ships that were going up-stream with mer- 
chandise or passengers. Pilgrims to the Holy Cities of Nejaf and 
Kerbelah were treated with as little respect as government officials. 
Sir William Willcocks tells in one of his books how he was held up 
on his way to survey the site for the great dam near Hillah, that 
he was to build for the Turkish government. During the last war 
they looted indiscriminately from Turkish and British camps, and 
sat on the fence for a long time to see which side would win before 
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deciding finally that the British were in possession, for a time at 
any rate. 

The Marsh Arabs are generally leaner, fiercer-looking, and 
paler than the Arabs. They are nearly all Shi‘a and have occa- 
sional villages of Saiyids, known as “ Mirzas,” settled amongst 
them. These Mirzas are fanatical holy men who have come from 
Persia within the last hundred years or so, and have found con- 
genial society amongst the marshmen. They still look Persian, 
though they have forgotten their native tongue and speak nothing 
but Arabic. In spite of the presence of these Mirzas amongst 
them, the marshmen very seldom bear Muslim names. Curious 
as it may seem, even the names Muhammad and ‘Ali are very 
rare amongst them. Many of the men bear animal names, insect 
names, and even names of inanimate objects. For instance: 
Kulaib, “little dog”; Farhud, “ young camel,” son of Mughash- 
ghash(?), “the deceived”; Miz‘al, “one made swift,” son of 
Bashaérah, “ evangel”; Manshad, “ reciting,” or “ reciter”; Bar- 
ghash, “ fly”; Barghith, “ flea”; Mizbil, “ manurer.” One man, 
whose name was ‘Ali, had a father named Dabbis, or “the pin,” 
and another, a local shaikh called Salim, had a father called 
Khayyiin, “the perfidious.” Another was Shawat, the “roaster” ( ?). 
These are not nicknames, but ordinary every-day appellations, and 
of a kind not ordinarily encountered amongst Arabs. 

These differences between the marshmen and their neighbours, 
together with the fact that they are regarded as of inferior stock, 
are of some significance for our present purpose. There is agree- 
ment among historians that these marshes between the cities of 
Wasit and Basrah were inhabited at the beginning of the Muham- 
madan era by a people known to the Arabs as the Zutt, i. e. gypsies. 
There is also a consistent tradition that during the wars between 
Yazdigird III, the last Persian king, and the newly converted 
Arab Muslims, a number of Indian warriors fought with the 
Persian army, but became Muhammadans as soon as they found 
the latter were victorious, and then attached themselves to the 
Arab armies. These Indians, it is generally maintained, were the 
Zutt, who settled in the marshes, having come originally from the 
marsh lands of the Indus, where they kept buffaloes, and lived in 
the same way as the Marsh Arabs of to-day. 

It is a commonplace now among the scholars who have dealt 
with the question that the gypsies came from some province of 
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North West India. The researches of de Goeje and others show 
that the Zutt, who are identified with the gypsies, are the Jats, 
and these, according to some writers, are to be identified with the 
ancient Getae. “There is strong reason,” says the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica article on the Jats, “to believe them to be a degraded 
tribe of Rajputs whose Scythic origin has also been maintained.” 

These Jats, whose name was corrupted by the Arabs into Zutt, 
are, one may venture to suggest, those who wandered into Persia 
under the Sassanians and remained until the prospect of plunder 
sent them westward to attack the Arabs. The exact reason for 
their coming to Persia is doubtful. De Goeje, in his “ Mémoire 
sur les migrations des Tsiganes 4 travers ]’Asie,” quotes first from 
the Persian historian Hamza of Ispahan. This tenth-century au- 
thority in his “ Annals of the kings, and prophets of the earth,” ! 
tells us that the Persian king Bahram Gir (the Wild Ass, 4. p. 
420-439, son of Yazdigird I) once enacted that his employees were 
to work for half the day only. They were to spend the rest of their 
time in feasting and listening to music, and they were particularly 
enjoined not to neglect the music. One day he came upon a com- 
pany of his men drinking in solemn silence, and when he asked 
the reason he was told that no musicians were to be had even for a 
hundred dirhams a night. He at once called for pen and ink and 
wrote to India for some musicians, who came in due course, to the 
number of 12,000 men. He dispersed these amongst the cities of 
his empire, where they settled down and married and became the 
ancestors of the Zutt. 

There is also an account, given in Firdawsi’s Shahnama, ot 
10,000 Indians who were invited as musicians by Bahram Gir. 
But they refused to settle down and became “ wanderers upon the 
earth, neighbours and travelling companions of the dog and the 
wolf, and ever upon the road for their own thievish purposes.” 
Firdawsi calls them Liris, and it is more than probable that these 
Liris are the ancestors of the Lirs who inhabit the mountainous 
district in the South West of Persia, Liristan. The Lirs and the 
Zutt have much in common in appearance, habits, and customs, 
and it is probable that they are in part of the same Jat stock. 
There is subsequent mention of the Zutt during and after the reign 
of Ma’min, when they terrorised lower Iraq and were only subdued 
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when a number of them were deported to Khaniqin by Ujaif, the 
general of the Caliph Mutasim, in 834 A. D. 

According to Gaster in his article in the eleventh edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, one of the main problems with regard 
to the gypsies is the route by which the first wave of them moved 
from India. It is practically certain that they originated in India 
and wandered through Persia, where they did not stay long enough 
to add much Persian to their vocabulary. They then appear in 
Armenia, as is evident from traces of Armenian in the language 
ot the European gypsies. De Goeje maintains that they had trav- 
elled via Arabia, but Gaster denies this, though he offers no alter- 
native. The solution suggested here is that they came through 
the marshes of southern Iraq and then wandered north and east 
to Armenia, and so to Asia Minor or Rum, whence, according to 
Gaster, they derive the name Rom or Romany, which the European 
gypsies apply to themselves. 

It is impossible, of course, finally to identify the Marsh Arabs 
with the gypsies until anthropological researches have been made 
there. I cannot speak of their musical capabilities, and there 
would seem to be no Aryan traces in the language of the marshmen, 
who all speak a debased form of Arabic. There is sufficient evi- 
dence, however, to make the suggestion a possible one. 














THE FORTHCOMING TAMIL LEXICON 


J. S. CHANDLER 
KODAIKANAL, SOUTH INDIA 


AT PRESENT the best Tamil dictionary is the Tamil-English 
Dictionary of Dr. Winslow, a missionary of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, who carried on his literary 
work first in Ceylon, and then in Madras. It was brought out in 
1862 by the American Mission Press in Madras, which still con- 
tinues under the name, The Madras Diocesan Press. 

Winslow’s Dictionary contains 67,452 words, and is superior to 
any dictionary published since it came out. But it is out of print. 
The copyright is held by the American Ceylon Mission, of which 
Winslow was originally a member. For a time the Mission held a 
small fund for the purpose of revising the work when it should 
need revision. But that fund was deposited with Arbuthnot & Co. 
and was lost when they failed. 

In 1905 the Ceylon Mission and its associates in the work of 
Tamil Christian literature approached the Madras Branch of the 
Christian Literature Society for India with reference to a revision 
of Winslow’s Dictionary. Of course they had no money, and 
further they said, “ We have not . . . any scholar here who could 
be entrusted with the work; for that we must look to India.” 
They did ask that “the work of printing be done in Ceylon by 
the American Mission.” 

In the meantime Dr. Pope had retired from India and was 
issuing his series of Tamil classics from Oxford. When he learned 
of this movement in India it interested him greatly, for he had 
accumulated, as he said, “great stores of material for an ex- 
haustive Lexicon of the Tamil language.” He proposed that a 
competent editor be sent to Oxford to assist him in bringing out a 
“really useful re-issue of Dr. Winslow’s book.” 

These movements awakened much interest in the Government of 
Madras, the University of Madras and individual scholars, Indian 
and foreign. Various suggestions were offered by scholars in India 
and by Dr. Pope. But in 1907 Dr. Pope died, and the whole 
matter hung fire until 1911. By that time Dr. Pope’s materials 
had been brought out to Madras and deposited in the Oriental 
Manuscript Library by his son, and he expressed his willingness 
to make his father’s materials available for the work of a new 
dictionary. 
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The way was thus prepared for new proposals. The writer ap- 
proached the Government of Madras with his plan, and it was 
approved January 16, 1911. In accordance therewith a repre- 
sentative committee of five was appointed, one each by the Gov- 
ernment, the University of Madras, the Madura Tamil Sangam, 
the Missionary body of Ceylon and the Missionary body of South 
India. The writer was appointed to represent the Missionary body 
of South India, and was also asked to devote his whole time to 
the editorship of the work. Deliberations as to details occupied 
two years, in which the Madras Government decided to entrust 
the work of supervision to the University of Madras. The Gov- 
ernment allotted to the work a lakh of rupees ($30,000), with the 
expectation that it would take about five years. The Syndicate of 
the University accepted the appointees on the Lexicon Committee, 
not as representatives, but as individuals, and later on modified the 
structure of the Committee. 

Under these auspices the actual literary work commenced on the 
first day of January 1913. The staff has consisted of three Pandits, 
viz. one in Tamil, one in Sanskrit, and one in other languages, as 
Urdu, and Dravidian languages other than Tamil. The most im- 
portant of these is the Tamil Pandit, and the learned Tamil scholar 
secured for this post has worked in the office from the beginning, 
and is still at it. His name is M. Raghavaiyangar, Vitvan of 
Ramnad, a Brahman with thorough training in Tamil, vigorous in 
body and alert in mind. Three writers, two of them typists, have 
recorded the work done. One of the two type-writers has a Tamil 
keyboard, made by Yost, the first one ever used in a public office. 

The first business of the staff in 1913 was to gather materials. 
A library of all Tamil classic writings was purchased. Existing 
dictionaries were secured, and these were not few. These included: 
Winslow; Pope’s materials, already described; Malabar-English 
and English-Malabar Dictionaries prepared in the 18th century by 
Fabricius, “ Malabar ” being the name for Tamil; Rottler’s Dic- 
tionary, the basis of Winslow’s work; Old Glossary of 58,000 words 
published in Jaffna; English-Tamil Dictionary of legal terms by 
a Madura barrister. 

The MSS. of the Oriental Manuscript Library were available 
for examination, and the Pandits have made extensive researches 
in the unpublished MSS. A few such MSS. were also purchased. 

Individuals and groups of individuals have contributed much 
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valuable material. For instance, Judge Sidney Roberts, I.C.S., 
being well versed in Tamil, kept a writer in every court under his 
personal jurisdiction to record unusual words and expressions 
uttered by witnesses. These were passed over to me for use in the 
preparation of the new Lexicon. 

Dr. James E. Tracy, since deceased, gave us his Tamil Syno- 
nyms in MS. 

The Port Officer at Pamban, on the Island of Rameswaram, 
took me in his launch to a native brig in the harbor, to which he 
had summoned a dozen or more of his pilots and others from the 
small shipping at anchor, and we went over the whole vessel re- 
cording the name of every part of the same, and its equipment. 

The commander of the brig was one of two brothers, each in 
charge of a brig. Both were present, and they became so much 
interested in the work of securing materials for the Lexicon that 
they went home and sent me long lists of words peculiar to their 
caste. They were Roman Catholics of the Paravar Caste, which 
comprises the fishermen of the whole coast of India opposite 
Ceylon. They were converted through the efforts of Xavier when 
_ the Portuguese delivered them from the tyranny of the Muham- 
madan invaders of South India. Their vernacular is a patois of 
Tamil affected by nautical and Christian influences. 

Dr. Winslow marked about 3,000 words in his Dictionary as 
“ provincial,” and explained the term as meaning that most of 
them were peculiar to Jaffna. These words were all studied by a 
small group of scholars in Jaffna, including Moottootamby Pillai, 
author of an English-Tamil dictionary, Pandit Kumarasamy 
Pillai, and Professor Hudson of Jaffna College, a Ceylonese. They 
found 97% of the words in current use, and their decision has 
been accepted as final in determining their place in the Lexicon. 

For several years the Syndicate of the University exercised its 
supervision chiefly through the Tamil Lexicon Committee of five 
members, without involving the University in any expenditure of 
funds, as no funds were available for this purpose. 

Funds at last became available in an interesting manner. A 
class of Readers had been established to train a few graduates of 
the University in comparative Dravidian studies, and these had 
completed a course under Dr. Collins, a University Professor. The 
class had been disbanded, and the funds thus spent were used for 
the work on the new Lexicon. This opportunity led to the enlarge- 
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ment of the Committee and the staff, and involved the continuance 
of the work for a longer time than five years. Had these funds 
been secured earlier, and a competent Sanskritist added to the 
staff, the revision of Sanskritic words now going on could have 
been maintained along with the progress of the work. 

I gave nine years to the work, and in this time prepared the 
MS. for some 81,000 words averaging two definitions to a word. 
These included the whole Tamil alphabet, from the vowel a to the 
last of the Grantha letters adopted by Tamil, viz. h. Arrange- 
ments were also made with the Madras Diocesan Press for print- 
ing. The Syndicate kindly invited me to continue the work until 
it should be brought to an end, but I felt that it would not be wise 
to let that satisfaction entice me beyond the strength allotted to 
one who had passed the Psalmist’s three-score years and ten. 

The final revision of the MS. as sent to the press, and the read- 


ing of proof, are going on, and I have just received the final proof 
| of the first 104 pages. The type used is pica; the pages are of 
| quarto size, and contain two columns to the page. 


The Government of Madras has given to the University the 
copyright. 
Dr. Collins and his class of Readers have been of material as- 


| sistance to this Lexicon. He was for several years a member of 
| the Tamil Lexicon Committee. One of his Readers was an Asso- 
| ciate Editor for some years, and when I retired he was appointed 
| Editor. After two years he has just retired and another of the 


Readers succeeds him. 
In 1905 the American Ceylon Mission stipulated that, if 


| Winslow’s Dictionary were revised, it should be done by an Indian 


assisted by a Jaffna man. The present Editor of the new Lexicon 
is an Indian, and a Jaffna man is appointed Additional Editor. 
The Madras Diocesan Press is the same Press that printed 
Winslow’s Dictionary under the name, American Mission Press. 
Tamil is the tongue of more than twenty millions of people, and 
it has a fine classical literature, including its own version of the 
Ramayanam. It has a large body of Sanskrit words adopted into 


| it with or without change. Its administrative and governmental 


terms are largely Urdu. Other languages have also contributed 
to it and enriched it. All non-Tamil words are indicated in the 
Lexicon by the asterisk before each word. Derivations, quotations 
and other references are freely interspersed. 

May the Lexicon promote the study of Tamil in America. 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Persian Literature. An introduction. By RevusBen Levy, M. A, 
Lecturer in Persian in the University of Oxford. London: 
Oxrorp UNIVERSITY Press; New York: Oxrorp UNIVERsItTy 
Press, AMERICAN BRANCH; 1923. 112 pp. Price $1. 


This is a good little book to place in the hands of anyone who 
wishes to have a brief outline of Persian literature from the earliest 
times to the present day. It forms one of the’ Oxford Language 
and Literature Series of small manuals which are being edited by 
the Clarendon Press under the general editorship of Mr. C. T. 
Onions, of the University of Oxford, where Mr. Levy is Lecturer 
in Persian. 

As author, Mr. Levy has skilfully accomplished the task of bring- 
ing his excellent sketch of the literary output of Iran, from its 
beginnings, within the scope of a few more than a hundred pages, 
including a useful Bibliography. The famous Persian poets re- 
ceive appropriate treatment, while the prose writers are brought 
out in their proper perspective. He is quite right, moreover, in 
laying stress (p. 83) on the fact that the renowned poet Jami is 
not (as is often said) ‘ the last great classical poet,’ although justly 
ranking highest amongst the more recent poets of modern Persia. 

In support of his justifiable contention, some welcome material 
has been added (pp. 86-103) with regard to the literature of 
‘ Modern Persia,’ whose poetry still shows traces of the Sifi tinge. 
One might wish that space had been allowed him to elaborate the 
modern movements still more fully. A good point is made in this 
section by drawing attention to the Ta‘ziyas, or native ‘ Passion 
Plays,’ which, while religious rather than literary, represent a dis- 
tinct phase of the ever-growing national feeling in Persia. 

Throughout the book are scattered a goodly number of original 
translations to illustrate the style of the best-known Persian 
authors. Verse is mainly translated into prose, though a line- 
for-line arrangement has been adopted, so as to indicate the poetic 
source. Sometimes a rhymed free-verse is used. Exceptionally, 
as in the case of Hafiz, both a rhymed and metrical form has been 
successfully employed to convey a real impression of the lyrical 
tone. It would have been well to have had more of these attractive 
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renderings that serve best to interpret the refinement in form 
which is one of the beauties of Persian poetry. 

This slight comment is after all a compliment, and is not in- 
tended in any way to detract from the admirable service which 
Mr. Levy’s book will perform in making better known to English 
readers the literature of the Land of the Nightingale and the Rose. 


A. V. WititaAmMs JACKSON. 
Columbia University. 


e 
Das Srauta-siitra des Apastamba, aus dem Sanskrit iibersetzt von 
Dr. W. Catand. 1-7 Buch. Quellen der Religions-Geschichte. 
Gottingen: VANDENHOECK & RupPRECHT, 1921. 270 pp. 


The announced purpose of this series of source books in the 
history of religions is to make accessible a comprehensive and 
reliable body of primary material for workers in that field of study. 
This volume is a portion of a work which will be the first transla- 
tion of an entire Srauta-siitra, i. e. book of instructions for the 
performance of certain Vedic sacrifices as conducted by specially 
qualified Brahman priests on behalf of the “ sacrificer,” commonly 
a rich and prominent individual, the number of priests engaged 
in the ceremonies varying from one to sixteen. In the Srauta 
rites three sacred fires were necessary, in contrast to the one fire 
in the domestic rites. 

The oldest and most important parts of the Veda (in the wider 
sense) are the collections of hymns and formulae which accom- 
panied the sacrificial activities, and there arose such specialization 
that certain priests recited only from certain collections. The 
text translated by Prof. Caland sets forth the use of the Veda of 
formulae (Yajur-Veda), and it is more interesting than others of 
its sort in that it quotes verses and formulae from the texts of 
other schools than that to which it strictly belongs. The general 
relationship of schools and texts is briefly and clearly set forth in 
the short introduction, along with the statement of some problems 
connected with that relationship. 

A siitra text was made to be memorized and is therefore ex- 
tremely compressed; when a verse or formula is mentioned only 
the first word or so is ordinarily quoted: Prof. Caland’s transla- 
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tion gives the entire quotation and further than that it expands 
the compressed phraseology into reasonably full modern phrases 
and clauses, thus becoming a sort of commentary: and further, 
after nearly every siitra the translator has some lines of comment 
or explanation and references in modern mode to locate the quota- 
tions. Particularly important is the inclusion of apposite pas- 
sages from the Brahmanas; roughly speaking the Sitra texts sum- 
marize the Brahmanas. 

Prof. Caland has worked for a number of years on Vedic ritual 
texts both as editor and commentator, and after such experience 
one would expect from him a well considered and carefully wrought 
translation: such this seems to be. There can be no question of 
style for Siitra texts have no more style than stage directions or 
directions for knitting: the translator’s task is just to make the 
meaning clear and that is not always possible. In this regard 
Prof. Caland has been duly cautious. 

Sanskritists will welcome this work and find it useful; but as 
part of the Series in which it appears it makes a wider appeal, 
furnishing material for the study of sacrifice. No description of 
any ritual of sacrifice can compare with the Srauta-siitras, and 
probably no ritual was ever so thoroughly wrought out as that de- 
scribed by them: the sacrifice had become a performance regarded 
as a “cosmic power of the highest potency,” potent to compel in- 
evitably the desired result, and it was even said that by the power 
of the sacrifice the gods had become gods. This elaborate sacrifice 
was of course very far from primitive and elementary sacrifice, but 
some of the fundamentals are still in it. Thus the propitiatory ele- 
ment in sacrifice will be evident to any reader of this book; cer- 
tainly it is clear in the chapters which describe the offering of 
first-fruits and the animal sacrifice, and in connection with the 
latter one is reminded of features of the sacrifices performed today 
in the villages of India to propitiate their village deities. 


Trinity College. LeRoy C. Barret. 


Lietuviy kalbos Zodynas. Sudaré K. Biea. 1 sasiuvinis. Kaunas 
[Kovno]: Svietimo MInIsTertsa, 1924. lxiv-+ 80 pp. 
$1.20. 


The first fascicle of a monumental Lithuanian dictionary, pub- 
lished by the Lithuanian Ministry of Education. The completed 
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work will comprise six or seven volumes of seven or eight hundred 
pages each, and will absorb practically all that is of value in pre- 
vious dictionaries. It includes variant forms; dialectic distinc- 
tions; word-histories and semantic developments, with detailed 
citation of sources; illustrative quotations; etymologies; a chapter 
on accent; an account of the Baltic peoples and their languages; 


and an extensive bibliography. 
H. H. B. 


PERSONALIA 


Professor Max J. Marcouis, of the Dropsie College, will be 
Annual Professor at the School in Jerusalem for 1924-5, and has 
already sailed to take up his duties. 


Professor EpwarpD CuHIERA, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
will be Annual Professor in charge of the School at Bagdad for 
1924-5. 


Dr. TRuMAN MICHELSON, of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
and George Washington University, has been re-elected president 


of the Anthropological Society of Washington, D. C. 





PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


American Driental Society 


AT THE MEETING IN NEW YORK CITY, 1924 


The annual sessions of the Society, forming its one hundred and 
thirty-sixth meeting, were held in New York City at Columbia 
University and the Jewish Theological Seminary, on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday of Easter week, April 22, 23, 24, 1924. 


The following members were present at one or more sessions: 


Abbott 
Adler 
Archer 
Barret 
Barton 
Bates, Mrs. 
Bender 
Breasted 
Brockwell 
Bull 
Butin 
Campbell, J. 
Carter 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Chiera 
Clay 
Cornuelle 
Davidson 
DeLong 
Dhalla 
Edgerton, F. 
Edgerton, W. F. 
Efros 
Elzas 
Ember 
Enelow 
Fagnani 
Finkelstein 
Gellot 
Gottheil 
Grieve, Miss 
Handy 
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Hardy 

Haupt 

Hewes 

Hock 

Hopkins 
Hoschander 
Hume, R. E. 
Husik 

Hussey, Miss 
Jackson, A. V. W. 
Jackson, Mrs. 
Jones, Mrs. 
Kalmykow 
Kent, R. G. 
Lanman 

Lea, J. W. 
Lhevinne 
Linfield 

Malter 

Mann 

Manning 
Marcus, J. 
Marcus, R. 
Margolis, E. 
Margolis, M. L. 
Martinovitch 
Marx, A. 
Matthews, I. G. 
Matthews, J. B. 
Montgomery 
Morgenstern 
Muss-Arnolt 


Newell 
Obermann 
Ogden, C. J. 
Olmstead 
Pavry 
Pelliot 
Perry 
Porter, L. C. 
Price 
Reich 
Reilly 
Rudolph, Miss 
Sanders, F. K. 
Saunders, Mrs. 
Schmidt 
Schoff 
Sharenkoff 
Smith, H. P. 
Solomon, EF. 
Steele 
Sturtevant 
Thacker 
Thompson, W. G. 
Torrey 
Tsanoff 
Uhl 
von der Osten 
Ware 
Williams, T. 
Wood, H. 
Wood, I. F. 
Yohannan 
Total, 
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THE FIRST SESSION 


At 11.00 a. m. on Tuesday the first session was called to order 
by President Cyrus Adler. The reading of the proceedings at 
Princeton was dispensed with as they were already in print 
(JOURNAL 43. 149-171) : there were no corrections and they were 
approved. 

Professor Gottheil, as Chairman of the Committee on Arrange- 
ments, presented its report in the form of a printed program. 
The succeeding sessions were appointed for Tuesday at 2.30 p. m., 
Wednesday at 9.30 a. m., Wednesday at 2.30 p. m., Thursday at 
9.30 a. m., and Thursday at 2.30 p. m. It was announced that 
the New York Oriental Club invited the members to an informal 
gathering in Philosophy Hall on Tuesday evening; that the local 
members of this Society invited the members to a luncheon at the 
Columbia Faculty House on Wednesday at 1.00 o’clock; that the 
annual subscription dinner would be held at the Hotel Marseilles 
on Wednesday evening at 7.30 o’clock; and that the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary invited the members to luncheon on Thursday 
at 1.00 o’clock. 


REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 


The Corresponding Secretary, Dr. C. J. Ogden, presented the 
following report: 


In beginning this report it is appropriate to mention those events which 
have concerned the Society in its corporate character. Of these the chief 
was undoubtedly the Centenary Meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland, held in London on July 17 to 20, 1923. The 
American Oriental Society was officially represented by Dr. Abbott, Pro- 
fessor Breasted, Dr. Bull, Professor Clay, and Professor A. V. Williams 
Jackson. Professors Gottheil and Lanman, who had expected to attend, 
were unavoidably detained. The greetings of this Society were presented 
thru our delegates and also in an address of welcome written by Professor 
Hopkins. We were also invited to send delegates to the International 
Congress of the History of Religions, which met in Paris in October last; 
but it was not possible to find any of our members whose duties permitted 
them to be present. In the United States, the Society, by authorization of 
the Executive Committee, took part in the Conference on the Philological 
Sciences which was held at Cincinnati on December 31, 1923, in connection 
with the meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Professor Roland G. Kent acted as our delegate on the Indo- 
Iranian side, but unfortunately we could not secure the attendance of a 
Tepresentative of Semitic philology. 
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The internal activity of the Society may be conveniently, if inexactly, 
measured by the statistics of the corporate membership. Forty such mem- 
bers were elected at the last annual meeting or by the Executive Committee 
subsequently, and one other was reinstated. Fourteen corporate members 
have died, twenty-seven have resigned, and eight have been stricken from 
the list, so that there is a net loss of eight for the year. This showing is 
not a reason for discouragement; for, in view of the unusually large acces- 
sions in 1920 and 1921, a certain reaction was inevitable, and we have 
done well in practically holding our own. 

It will have been noticed that our losses by death were unusually severe, 
and a few moments may well be spent in the commemoration of our 
deceased members. 

Hon. WaRREN G. HARDING, late President of the United States, who was 
an Honorary Associate of this Society, should not only be remembered by 
us as Americans, but have a special tribute of regard from Orientalists for 
his efforts to establish enduring peace and good will in the Far East thru 
the summoning of the International Conference at Washington in 1921. 
Elected in 1922. Died August 2, 1923. 

Dr. CHARLES SIMON CLERMONT-GANNEAU, an Honorary Member of our 
Society, had been since 1890 professor of epigraphy and Semitic antiquities 
at the Collége de France. He was born in 1846, and in his earlier career, 
from 1873 onwards, had conducted various scientific missions to Palestine 
and the other countries of the Eastern Mediterranean. He was recognized 
as a leader in Semitic archeological research, and the results of his scholar- 
ship are perpetuated in his Etudes d’archéologie orientale (2 vols., 1895- 
1897) and his great Recueil d’archéologie orientale (7 vols., 1888-1906). 
He was elected to membership in 1909, and died February 15, 1923, the 
news of his death, however, not being received until after our last annual 
meeting. 

Dr. Basi LANNEAU GILDERSLEEVE, of Baltimore, professor of Greek at 
the University of Virginia from 1856 to 1876, and at the Johns Hopkins 
University from 1876 until his retirement in 1915, founder and long the 
editor of the American Journal of Philology, was the dean of American 
classicists and indeed a commanding figure amid all the humanistic 
scholars of his generation. His achievements and character have been 
appraised by his co-workers; but it is appropriate here to call attention 
to his long connection with this Society, for over sixty years, as a token of 
the fraternal oneness of philologists in the wider as well as the narrower 
sense of the term. Elected in 1858, he had been for a decade our senior 
member in point of service. Died January 9, 1924. 

Mr. Henry B. Witton, of Hamilton, Ontario, was another member who, 
tho not personally active in the affairs of the Society, had faithfully sup- 
ported its work for well-nigh forty years thru his interest in Sanskrit 
studies. Elected in 1885. Died in 1922. 

Hon. MAYER SULZBERGER, long eminent in the judiciary of Philadelphia, 
united broad culture with legal learning and was especially interested in 
the political and legal antiquities of the Jewish people, a subject on which 
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he had published several books. He was active in educational and philan- 
thropic affairs and was a Vice-President of the Dropsie College. Elected 
in 1888. Died April 20, 1923. 

Mrs. Mary H. Moore, wife of Professor George Foot Moore of Harvard 
University, manifested her own interest in the work of the Society by the 
preparation of the Index to the first twenty volumes of the JourNaL. In 
recognition of this service she was elected a life member in 1902. Died 
April 16, 1924. 

Rev. Dr. Martin A. MEyER, rabbi of Temple Emanu-El in San Fran- 
cisco, and lecturer in the University of California, was the first holder of 
the Thayer Fellowship in the American School of Oriental Research in 
Jerusalem (1901-1902) and published A History of the City of Gaza as 
his doctoral dissertation at Columbia University (1907). His later activi- 
ties were centred in his pastorates and in civic and communal work. 
Elected in 1906. Died June 26, 1923. 

Rev. Dr. FREDERICK A. VANDERBURGH, assistant pastor of the Judson 
Memorial Baptist Church in New York City, and lecturer in Semitics at 
Columbia University, took up the study of Assyriology late in life but 
became an effective and devoted laborer in that field. He had attended a 
number of our meetings and had contributed to our proceedings on several 
occasions. Elected in 1908. Died October 29, 1923. 

Rev. FraNcIS J. PuRTELL, formerly professor of Greek and Holy Scrip- 
ture at St. Charles’ Seminary, Overbrook, Pa., and latterly rector of the 
Roman Catholic parish at Ardmore, Pa., interested himself in Oriental 
languages and archeology both as scholar and as teacher and lecturer. 
Elected in 1916. Died December 11, 1923. 

Rev. Dr. HERBERT CUSHING TOLMAN, of Nashville, Tenn., professor of 
Greek at Vanderbilt University since 1894, and Dean of the College of Arts 
and Science since 1914, was well-known also as an Orientalist thru his 
studies in the Old Persian language and inscriptions. More recently he 
had begun to investigate Middle Persian as well. Among his published 
works, his Ancient Persian Lexicon (1908) and his Cuneiform Supplement 
(1910) have been especial boons to American scholarship. He was chief 
editor of the Vanderbilt Oriental Series (9 vols.) and contributed many 
articles to the American Journal of Philology and to our JoURNAL. Elected 
in 1917. Died November 24, 1923. 

Dr. BENzION HALPER, of Philadelphia, associate professor of cognate 
languages in the Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning, and 
for eight years editor of the Jewish Publication Society, had gained dis- 
tinction among Jewish scholars as a philologist and as an authority upon 
Judaeo-Arabic literature and medieval Hebrew poetry. His zeal for learn- 
ing and his productive scholarship, manifested thru his work in America 
during the last twelve years, make his death in the prime of life a cause 
of keen regret. Elected in 1919. Died March 21, 1924. 

Mr. Dantet PerxotTo Hays, a descendant of the oldest Jewish families 
in the United States, was among the best-known members of the New York 
City bar and took a prominent part in social and charitable work among 
his coreligionists. He was also actively interested in the leading Jewish 
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institutions of learning as an officer and a supporter. Elected in 1920. 
Died November 24, 1923. 

Rev. ALEXANDER D. Hatt was a missionary in Japan and was head of 
the Osaka Theological Training School. Elected in 1921. Died in June, 
1923. 

Rev. Dr. Puit1e StarrorD Moxom, pastor emeritus of the South Congre- 
gational Church of Springfield, Mass., had taken part in many interna- 
tional conferences and was an ardent promoter of the cause of world 
peace. A man of many and varied interests, he was widely known as 
preacher, lecturer, and author. A member from 1898 to 1907. Re-elected 
in 1921. Died August 13, 1923. 

Dr. ARTHUR LINCOLN FROTHINGHAM, of Princeton, N. J., professor of 
archeology and related subjects at Princeton University from 1887 to 1906, 
and founder of the American Journal of Archaeology, is best known for 
his researches in Roman and medieval Italian archeology, recorded in his 
Monuments of Christian Rome (1908) and in other works. In his earlier 
career, however, he was interested in Oriental studies and particularly in 
Syriac literature, on which subject he wrote several monographs and con- 
tributed papers to the proceedings of this Society. A member from 1883 
to 1903. Re-elected in 1923. Died July 28, 1923. 

Mrs. WitFRED H. Scuorr, of Cynwyd, Pa., had often attended the meet- 
ings of the Society in company with her husband and last year formally 
* joined our membership. Those who were privileged to feel the influence of 
her gracious personality will lament that her presence is withdrawn from 
us. Elected in 1923. Died February 10, 1924. 


Upon motion, the report of the Corresponding Secretary was 
accepted. 

Tribute was paid to deceased members, to Basil L. Gildersleeve 
by Professor Haupt, to Herbert C. Tolman by Professor Jackson. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


The Treasurer, Professor J. C. Archer, presented his report and 
that of the Auditing Committee: 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1923 


Receipts 


Jan. 1,1923 Balance $3,120.36 
Annual Dues 
Life Membership 
Interest on Bonds: 
U. S. Liberty 
Lackawanna Steel 
Virginia Railway 
Minneapolis Gen. El 
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Dividend : 
Chicago, R. I. & P 
120.00 


Advanced by F. Edgerton, acct. Pancha- 


1,500.00 

751.01 

Lackawanna Steel, bond paid 2,000.00 
Interest on dep. Yale Univ 160.31 
——_ $10,480.52 


Expenditures 


Contribution to American Council of 

Learned Societies 30.55 
Adolph MHolzhausen, acct. Edgerton, 

advance on Panchatantra 800.00 
Jewish Publication Society, printing 

vol. 43, pts. 1, 2, 3 1,500.00 
W. Drugulin, printing vol. 42, pts. 3, 4. 1,120.81 
W. Drugulin, printing Blake’s Tagalog 

Grammar, on acct 100.00 
Honoraria, reviews: 

Hopkins 

Bender 

Ungnad 

Barton, G. A 


Honoraria, editors: 
Edgerton 
Margolis 
400.00 
Printing, circulars, programs 50.42 
Purchase of $3,000 U. S. Liberty Bonds 2,995.82 
J. C. Heinrichs, book Sem. Stud 3.00 
Expenses, Membership Com 6.59 
Editors 36.57 
4.14 
Treasurer, postage, etc 46.06 
Secretary 110.96 
Mailing Journal 58.12 
Jan. 1,1924 Balance 
$10,480.52 
The following funds are held by the Society: 
Charles W. Bradley Fund $3,000.00 
Alexander I. Cotheal Fund 1,500.00 
William Dwight Whitney Fund 1,000.00 
Life Membership Fund 3,125.00 
Publication Fund 


$8,703.50 
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The foregoing funds, the interest on which is used for publication pur- 
poses, are represented in the assets of the Society held by Yale University 
for the Treasurer of the Society. Said assets were, on January Ist, 1924, 


as follows: 
$3,160.48 


$7,000 U. S. Liberty Bonds. 
1,000 Virginia Ry. bonds. 
1,000 Minneapolis Gen. Elec. bonds. 
Chicago, R. I. & P. pfd. stock, 20 shares. 


REPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE 


We hereby certify that we have examined the account of the Treasurer 
of the Society, and have found the same correct, and that the foregoing 
account is in conformity therewith. We have also compared the entries 
with the vouchers and the account book as held for the Society by the 
Treasurer of Yale University and have found all correct. 


F. W. WILLIAMS, 
CHARLES C. TORREY. 
Auditors. 


Upon motion the reports of the Treasurer and the Auditing 
Committee were accepted. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 


The Librarian, Professor A. T. Clay, presented his report and 
upon motion it was accepted : 


LIST OF ACCESSIONS FOR THE YEAR 1923-24 

Abbott, J. E. The discovery of the original Devanagari text of the 
Christian Purina of Thomas Stevens. [1923]. 

Acrostic verses composed by ancient poets. With a preface by H. R. H. 
Prince Damrong Rajanubhab. B. E. 2466. 

Amrtinanda Natha. The Yogini Hrdaya Dipiké (with text) of Amrta- 
nanda Natha. Ed. with introduction by Gopi Nath Kaviraj. 1923. 
(The Princess of Wales Saraswati Bhavana texts. No. 7, Part 1.) 

Anandaratiga Pillai. The diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai. Tr. from the 
Tamil. Ed. by H. Dodwell. v. VIII. 1922. 

Ancient times (Tr. from the English of Professor J. H. Breasted). B.E. 
2466. 

Archiv fiir Keilschriftforschung. I. Bd., Heft 1-2. 1923. 

Asterie. Carmen in certamine poetico hoeufftiano aureo . . . praemio car- 
mina laudata. 1921. 

Bamanji Nasarvanji Dhabhar. Descriptive catalogue of all manuscripts 
in the first Dastur Meherji Rana library, Navsari. Prepared by 
Bamanji Nasarvanji Dhabhar. 1923. 

Basset, R. Mélanges africains et orientaux. 1915. 

Baumstark, A. Geschichte der syrischen Literatur, mit Ausschluss der 

christlich-palistinensischen Texte. 1922. 
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Bhatta Vadindra. The Rasasira of Bhatta Vadindra. Ed. by Gopinatha 
Kavirija. 1922. (The Princess of Wales Saraswati Bhavana texts. 
No. 5.) 

Bibliotheca Buddhica. VII, XVI, XVII (I/II, IL/IV, V/VI, VII/VIII), 
XVIII, XIX, XX, XXI. 1913-18. 10v. 

Boas, F. Handbook of Indian languages. Part 2. 1922. (U.S. Bureau 
of American ethnology. Bulletin 40.) 

Boston. Museum of fine arts. 47th Annual report for the year 1922. 
1923. 

Bourquin, W. Neue Ur-Bantu-Wortstiimme nebst einem Beitrag zur 
Erforschung der Bantu-Wurzeln. 1923. (Zeitschrift fiir Eingeborenen- 
Sprachen. Beiheft 5.) 

Briiunlich, E. Bistim ibn Qais; ein vorislamischer Beduinenfiirst und 
Held. 1923. 

Brandstetter, R. Wir Menschen der indonesischen Erde. III: Der In- 

tellekt der indonesischen Rasse. 1923. 

Bushnell, David I., Jr. -Villages of the Algonquin, Siouan, and Caddoan 
tribes west of the Mississippi. 1922. (Smithsonian institution. 
Bureau of American ethnology. Bulletin 77.) 

The Cambodian law on thefts. Witha preface by H.R. H. Prince Damrong 
Rajanubhab. B.E. 2465. 

Cameron, J. ‘Osteology of the Western and Central Eskimos. 1923. (Re- 
port of the Canadian Arctic expedition, 1913-18. V. XII, part C.) 
Chicago. Art institute. A handbook of the Egyptian collection. By 

Thomas George Allen. [1923.] 

A collection of moral poems, composed by H. M. King Chulalongkorn. 
B.E. 2466. 

A collection of royal decrees of H. M. King Mongkut. Vol. II. B.E. 2465. 

A collection of tales. Vol. 1. Twelve tales from Persia. With a preface 
by H. R. H. Prince Damrong Rajanuhab. B.E. 2465. 

A collection of voyages in poetical form. Vol. 1. Four voyages by Sun- 
thorn Phu. B.E. 2465. 

The Coptic Theotokia. With introduction by De Lacy O’Leary. 1923. 

Cordier, H. Mélanges d’histoire et de géographie orientales. 1914-23. 4v. 

Dirib Hormazyar’s Rivayat. By Ervad Manockji Rustamii Unvala. 
1922. 2v. 

Densmore, F. Mandan and Hidatsa music. 1923. (U.S. Bureau of Amer- 
ican ethnology. Bulletin 80.) 

Dhanapala. Bhavissayattakahi. By Dhanapila. Partly ed. by C. D. 
Dalal and completed with introduction, notes, glossary, ete. by Pandu- 
rang Damodar Gune. 1923. (Gaekwad’s Oriental series, v. XX.) 

Dickinson, H. E. Incense and the Japanese game. [1922.] 

The Dinkard; the original Pahlavi text by Darab Dastur Peshotan Sanjana. 
1922. V.17. 2 copies. 

Djiwi. Driemaandelyksch tydschrift organ van het Java Instituut. I. 
Jahrgang, no. 1; III. Jahrgang, no. 1. 1921-23. 

The Eastern Buddhist. V. 1, nos. 5-6; v. 2, no. 6. 1922-23. 

The Empire review. No. 269, June, 1923. 
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Epigraphica Birmanica. V. III, pt. 1. 1923. 

Explanatory notice on the display of ancient warfare. By the committee 
of the military tournament for the year, B.E. 2465. 

Ferrand, G. Instructions nautiques et routiers arabes et portugais des 
XVe et XVIe siécles, reproduits, traduits et annotés, par Gabriel Fer- 
rand. T.1. 1921-23. 

France-Islam; revue mensuelle illustrée des pays de l’Orient et de l’Islam. 
Avril, 1923. 

[Gar-allah Abu-l-Kasim Mahmud ben Amr Al-Zamahshart Asas al Culagha. 
Part First. 1922.] 

Gavin, F. Some aspects of contemporary Greek orthodox thought. 1923. 
(The Hale lectures, 1922.) 

Genealogy of various families. With a preface by H. R. H. Prince Danm- 

rong Rajanubhab. B.E. 2465. 

Ghosal, U. A history of Hindu political theories. 1923. 

Gibb, H. A. R. The Arab conquests in Central Asia. 1923. (James G. 
Forlung fund, v. 2.) 

Great Britain. India office. Library. Catalogue. V. II, part IV; Sup- 
plement, 1906-1920. Bengali books. 

Hitim Tilaw6fi. Hatim’s tales; Kashmiri stories and songs, recorded by 
Sir Aurel Stein. 1923. (Indian texts series.) 

Hegesias. Carmen praemio aureo ornatum in certamine poetico hoefftiano. 
Accedunt quattuor carmina laudata. 1922. 

Herbigny, Michel d’. L’Unité dans le Christ. 1923. (Orientalia. Series 
II, no. 1.) 

Hitti, P. [Al-lughat al-simiyyat al-muhakayyat ff Sdriy& wa-Libanan.] 
1922. 

Holm, F. V. My Nestorian adventure in China. 1923. 

Hopfner, T. Fontes historiae religionis aegyptiacae, collegit Theodorus 
Hopfner. Pars II: Auctores ab Horatio usque ad Plutarchum conti- 
nens. 1923. (Fontes historiae religionum ex auctoribus graecis et 
latinis collectos. Fasc. 2, pt. 2.) 

India. Archaeological survey. Mysore and Coorg. Epigraphia Carnatica. 
V. 2. (Rev. ed.) 1923. 

India. Linguistic survey. V.11: Gipsy languages, Comp. and ed. by Sir 
G. A. Grierson. 1922. 

Indogermanisches Jahrbuch im Auftrag der Indo-germanischen Gesell- 
schaft. V. 6-8. 1920-22. 

Instructions of H. M. Chulalongkorn to his sons. B.E. 2466. 

The Jataka. Tr. into Siamese. Vol. II. (2d ed.) B.E. 2465. 

Jeancon, J. A. Excavations in Chama Valley, New Mexico. 1923. (U.S. 
Bureau of American ethnology. Bulletin 81.) 

Jenness, D. Physical characteristics of the Copper Eskimos. 1923. (Re 
port of the Canadian Arctic expedition, 1913-18. V. XII, part B.) 

Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. The religious ceremonies and customs of the 
Parsees. 1922. 

The K. R. Cama oriental institute. Journal. No. 1. 1922. 

Karlgren, B. Analytic dictionary of Chinese and Sino-Japanese. 1923. 
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Karsten, R. Blood revenge, war, and victory feasts among the Jibaro 
Indians of Eastern Ecuador. 1923. (U.S. Bureau of American eth- 
nology. Bulletin 79.) 

Kayagriha; or, The human body considered as a house, by H. R. H. Prince 
Damrong Rajanubhab. B.E. 2466. 

S. Krishnaswami Aiyanger. Some contributions of South India to Indian 
culture. 1923. (Calcutta university readership lectures.) 

Krom, N. J. Inleiding tot de Hindoe-Javaansche Kunst. 1923. 3 V. 

The Kuo-hsio chi-k’an; a journal of sinological studies. V. 1, Nos. 1-2. 
1923. 

Letters written by H.M. King Chulalongkorn during his visit to the 
Northern provinces (Collections of travels, vol. 5.) B.E. 2465. 

Leuba, J. Un royaume disparu: les Chams et leur art. 1923. 

Littmann, E. Jiiger und Prinzessin. Ein neuarabisches Miirchen aus 
Jerusalem. 1922. (Kleine Texte fiir Vorlesungen und Ubungen, 150.) 

Madhustdana Sarasvati. The Vedintakalpalatikaé of Madhusidana Sara- 
svati. Ed. by Ramajiii Pindeya Vyakaranopidhyaiya. 1920. (The 
Princess of Wales Sarasvati Bhavana texts, No. 3.) 

Madras (Presidency) Government oriental mss. library. A triennial cata- 
logue of manuscripts collected 1916-17 to 1918-19. 1922. V. 3, pt. 1: 
Sanskrit, A-C. 

Mahabharata. The Viritaparvan of the Mahabharata. Ed. by Narayan 
Bapuji Utgikar. 1923. 

Mandana Misra. The Bhavani Viveka of Mandana Misra, with the com- 
mentary of Bhatta Umbeka. Ed. by Mahimahopidhyfya Ganginitha 
Jha. V. 1-2. [1922]-1923. (The Princess of ‘Wales Saraswati 
Bhavana texts, No. 6.) 

Manners and customs. Part XIV. Coronation of H.M. King Sisovat of 
Cambodia. B.E. 2465. 

Marshall, H. I. The Karen people of Burma; a study in anthropology and 
ethnology. [1922.] (The Ohio State Univ. Bulletin, v. 26, No. 13.) 
(Contributions in History and Political Science, no. 8.) 

Marshall, Sir John. Conservation manual. A handbook for the use of 
archaeological officers and others entrusted with the care of ancient 
monuments. 1923. 

Masson-Oursel, P. Esquisse d’une histoire de la philosophie indienne. 
1923. 

Michalski-Iwienski, St. F. Atmabodha. Pub. by the Société Asiatique of 
Warsaw, Poland. 

Michalski-Iwienski, St. F. Bhagavad Gita (texte sanscrit). Pub. by the 
Société Asiatique of Warsaw, Poland. 

Michalski-Iwienski, St. F. Upaniszady. 1924. (Publications de la So- 
ciété Asiatique de Varsovie, IV.) 2 copies. 

Moses ben Maimon. Fiihrer der Unschliissigen. Ins Deutsche iibertragen 
und mit erklirenden Anmerkungen versehen von Dr. Adolf Weiss. 
Erstes Buch. 1923. 

Mysore. Committee on constitutional developments. Report of the com- 
mittee appointed to work out the details of the scheme. 1923. 
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Narodna starina, [1922.] 

Negelein, Julius von. Weltanschauung des indogermanischen Asiens, 
1924. (Verdéffentlichungen des Indogermanischen Seminars der Uni- 
versitiit Erlangen, Bd. 1.) 

Omen texts from Babylonian tablets in the British Museum concerning 
birds and other portents. I. 1923. 

Poems inscribed on the frames of pictures representing various episodes of 
the ancient history of Siam. B.E. 2465. 

Poetical relation of a voyage to Tongking by Luang Naraneti Banjakich. 
B.E. 2466. 

Poetical relation of the expedition against Wieng Chan, by H. R. H. Prince 
Dej Adison. B.E. 2466. 

Palmer, E. H. Simplified grammar of Hindustani, Persian and Arabic. 
1882. (Triibner’s collection of simplified grammars. ) 

Parasurimakalpasitra. With RameSwara’s commentary. Ed. by A. Ma- 
hadeva Sastri. Pts. 1-2. 1923. (Gaekwad’s Oriental series, v. 22-23.) 

Pérennés, H. Les psaumes, traduits et commentés. [1921.] 

Petermann, J. H. Brevis linguae armeniacae grammatica, litteratura, 
chrestomathia cum glossario. Ed. 2 emendata. 1872. (Porta lingua- 
rum orientalium, pars VI.) 

Phra Samut. A play composed by Prince Rajavang Bovorvijaijan. B.E. 
2465. 

Popper, W. Parallelism in Isaiah. [1923.] (Univ. of California publica- 
tions. Semitic philology. V. I, no. 4-5. Studies in Biblical Parallel- 
ism, pt. 3.) 

The Princess of Wales Sarasvati Bhavana studies. Ed. by Ganga Natha 
Jha and Gopi Nathi Kavirdja. V.II. 1923. 

Ram Lall Bhalla. Report on an economic survey of Bairampur in the 
Hoshiarpur district. 1922. 

Ramianujachirya. Tantrarahasya. Ed. by R. Shamashastry. 1923. (Gaek- 
wad’s Oriental series, v. XXIV.) 

Rangoji Bhatta. The Advaita Chintaémani. Ed. by Narayana Sastri 
Khiste Saihityaichirya. 1920. (The Princess of Wales Sarasvati Bha- 
vana texts, no. 2.) 

Reflexions on some obscure points concerning royal cremations, by H. M. 
King Mongkut. B.E. 2466. 

The Rg-Vedapratisikhya with the commentary of Uvata, ed. by Mangal 
Deva Shastri. Pt. 1. 1922. 

Sangitiyavamsa. Relation to the council held at Bangkok in 1788 A. D. 
by Somdet Phra Vanaratana. B.E. 2466. 

Schayer, S. Mahayana doctrines of salvation. Tr. by R. T. Knight. 1923. 

Six plays composed by H. M. King Rama II. B.E. 2465. 

Smith, J. I. An album of prehistoric Canadian art. 1923. (Canada. 
Geological survey. Museum bulletin no. 37. Anthropological series, 
no. 8.) 

Speeches delivered by H. M. King Chulalongkorn. B.E. 2466. 

Stcherbatsky, T. The central conception of Buddhism and the meaning of 
the word “Dharma.” 1923. (Prize publication fund [Royal Asiatic 
society] v. VII.) 
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Stein, Sir Mare Aurel. Serindia. 1921. 5v. 

Szezepanski, W. Babilon. 1923. (Instytut nauk antropologiczych. Prace 
sekeji orjentalistycynej. Nr. 3.) 

Talmud. New edition of the Babylonian Talmud. Original text edited 
by Michael L. Rodkinson. [cl1896-c1899.] V. 2, 4, 5, 7. 

Thompson, R. C. Assyrian medical texts, from the originals in the British 
Museum. Texts and translations. 1923-24. 2 v. 

Treatise on guns, by H. M. King Phra Pin Klao. B.E. 2466. 

Trombetti, A. Elementi di Glottologia. [V. 2] 1923. (R. Accademia 
delle scienze dell’ Istituto di Bologna. Classe di scienze morali.) 

U. S. National Museum. Bulletin 100 (v. 5); 102 (pt. 8); 120; 123; 126. 

Upendra Nath Mukerji. The light eternal. [n.d.] 

Varadaraija Misra. The Kusumiiijali-Bodhani. Ed. by Gopinath Kaviraj. 
1922. (The Princess of Wales Saraswati-Bhavana texts, no. 4.) 

The voyage to the moon. A poem. With a preface by H.R.H. Prince 
Damrong Rajanubhab. B.E. 2466. 

Webster, H. History of the far East. [c1923.] 

Wyngarden, M. J. The Syriac version of the book of Daniel. 1923. 5 

Yusuf ibn Taghri-Birdi. Ab0d’l-Mahasin ibn Taghri Birdi’s Annals entitled 
Annujim az-zahira fi mulik Misr wal-Kahira. V. VI, pt. 2, no. 2. 
1923. (University of California publications in Semitic philology, v. 
6, no. 5.) 

Zeitschrift fiir Geopolitik. I. Jahrgang, 1924. Heft 1-2. Februar. 

Zoroaster. Vendidid. Avesta text with Pahiavi translation and com- 
mentary, and glossarial index. Ed. by Dastoor Hoshang Jamasp, with 
the assistance of Mervanji Manekji Gandevia. 1907. 2v. 


REPORT OF THE EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL 


Professor F. Edgerton, Senior Editor of the JourNAL, pre- 
sented the report of the Editors, and upon motion it was accepted : 


During the year since our last report, Volume 42 has been completed by 
the issuance of its second half in June, 1923; four parts of Volume 43 have 
been issued, and the fifth and last part has been printed and is about to be 
issued at this writing; and the first part of Volume 44 has been issued. 
Volume 44 will be issued in four quarterly parts. 

The printing of Volume 44 has been awarded to Messrs. J. H. Furst Co. 
of Baltimore, who are doing it very satisfactorily. The editors hope and 
believe that no further changes of printers will be necessary for some time. 

Dr. R. K. Yerkes has completed the Index to Volumes 21-40 and it is 
hoped that it will be issued during the coming year. 

The new department of Reviews of Books has, in the opinion of the 
editors, increased the interest and value of the JournaL. As this new 
departure becomes better known, and more books are sent to the editors 
for review, it is hoped that it will grow in importance. We bespeak once 
more the cooperation of American scholars in this venture, which cannot 
succeed without the aid of competent reviewers. 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON, 
Max L. Marcotris, 
Editors. 
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REporT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The Corresponding Secretary, Dr. C. J. Ogden, presented the 
report of the Executive Committee as printed in the JOURNAL (43, 
351 and 436), and upon motion it was accepted. 


At this point the order of business was suspended and President 
Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia University made a brief ad- 
dress welcoming the Society to New York and to Columbia. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ENLARGEMENT OF MEMBERSHIP 
AND RESOURCES 


Dr. F. K. Sanders, as Chairman of the Committee on Enlarge- 
ment of Membership and Resources presented the following report: 


The Committee on the Enlargement of Membership and Resources re- 
ports that definite progress has been made on the task in which the Com- 
mittee has been engaged for the past year of enlisting for membership a 
number of those who, while not being adequately trained for the technical 
tasks of productive Oriental scholarship, are yet heartily in sympathy 
with the aims of the Society, desirous to further these aims personally, 
and ready to undertake some line of investigation for which their occupa- 
tion and their location will give them special advantage. 

The Committee presents for the approval of the Society a twelve page 
pamphlet containing hints for those willing to undertake investigations 
along varied lines and to report their results to the Society, which is to 
be distributed widely to missionaries, consular agents and business agents 
in the Orient. 


The report was accepted and much interest was expressed in the 
plan. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS 


On recommendation of the Directors the following persons were 
duly elected corporate members of the Society (the list includes 
the names of several persons elected at a later session) : 


Rabbi Julius Berger Mr. Andrew D. Kalmykow 
Dr. Aaron Brav Dr. George Alexander Kohut 
Dean Oswald E. Brown Rev. Dr. Nathan Krass 
Mrs. Harold Chartier Mr. L. B. Langley 

Rabbi Gresham George Fox Mr. John W. Lea 

Dr. E. S. Craighill Handy Mr. A. J. Levy 

Mr. Edward Rochie Hardy, Jr. Mr. Reuben Levy 

Rabbi Dr. Leo Jung Mr. Jacques Malakis 

Mr. Vahan H. Kalenderian Rabbi Joseph Marcus 
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Rabbi Dr. Elias Margolis . Hon. L. D. Samikannu Pillai 
Prof. Alexander Marx Prof. Henry A. Sanders 

Rev. Joseph Brown Matthews Prof. Kenneth James Saunders 
Mr. P. J. P. Oscarson Mr. Viadimir A. Tsanoff 

Rev. Dr. Theodore Peterson Mr. Hans Henning von der Osten 
Mrs. Frederick W. Pratt Mr. John A. Wilson 

Mr. Walter Alfred Roselle Dr. ,;W. Wovschin 

Mr. Lessing J. Rosenwald [Total: 33] 


At this point President Cyrus Adler delivered an address entitled 
“Orient and Occident, a Plea for an Understanding.” 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Professor Barton, for the Committee on the Nomination of 
Officers for 1924, reported nominations for the several offices as 
follows : 


President : Prof. ALBERT T. CLAY 
Vice-Presidents : Prof. E. W. Horpxi1ns 
President JULIAN MORGENSTERN 
Prof. WALTER E. CLARK 
Corresponding Secretary : Dr. CHARLES J. OGDEN 
Recording Secretary : Prof. LERoy C. BARRET 
Treasurer : Prof. JoHN C. ARCHER 
Librarian : Prof. CHARLES C. ToRREY 
Editors : Prof. FRANKLIN EDGERTON 
Prof. JAMES A. MONTGOMERY 
Directors, term expiring in Prof. CHartes R. LANMAN 
1927: Prof. A. V. W. JACKSON 
Prof. Rotanp G. KENT 


The officers nominated were duly elected. The session adjourned 
at 12.50 p. m. 


THE SECOND SESSION 


The second session was called to order at 2.33 p. m. on Tuesday ; 
the reading of papers was immediately begun. 


Professor NATHANIEL ScHMIDT, of Cornell University: The Manuscripts 
of Ibn Khaldun. 


Rev. Dr. Justin E. Assott, of Summit, N. J.: The Original Sources of 
our Knowledge of the Maratha King Sivaji. 
The historians to whom we are most indebted for our knowledge of 
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the Maratha king Sivaji are Robert Orme, official historian to the East 
India Company, Historical Fragments of the Mogul Empire, lst Ed., 
1782; James Grant Duff, History of the Marattas, 1826; H. G. Rawlin- 
son, Shivaji the Maratha, Oxford, 1915; Kincaid and Parasnis, A His- 
tory of the Maratha People, Oxford, 1918; Jadunath Sarkar, Shivaji 
and his Times, Calcutta, 1919. These historians acquaint us with the 
original sources used by them in the compilation of their works. But 
not one has used all the original sources now available. Orme was 
unacquainted with the Indian sources, and the later historians have 
not used all available European ones. Some indeed have only just 
come to light. A list of all now known original sources is therefore 
desirable, and such a list, as complete as I have been able to make it, 
accompanies this paper. 


Professor GrorcE A. Barton, of the University of Pennsylvania: (a) 
The Claims of Pan-Amurrism; (b) A New Inscription of Libit-Ishtar; 
(c) Lexicographical Notes. Remarks by Professors Clay, Torrey, Dr. Chap- 
man, and the author. 

(a) This paper presents a number of reasons from historical, reli- 
gious, and linguistic evidence to disprove the claims that Amurru was 
the cradle land of the Semites, who were powerful and civilized in the 
fourth millenium B. C., that the first dynasty recorded in the Baby- 
lonian sources reigned in Aleppo, and that Amurru was the place of 
origin of the oldest Biblical tradition. Reasons are given for dissent- 
ing from all these hypotheses. 

(b) Mrs. E. F. Platt, of New Britain, Conn., possesses a stone which 
is a natural combination of chalcedony and agate, which once evidently 
formed an idol’s eye. It bears an inscription to the goddess Nin-lil 
to whom it was dedicated by Libit-Ishtar. 

(c) In the Assyrian laws (Schroeder, KTA, p. 3, Kol. ii, 80), i-ga- 
-ad-di-mu-us is to be connected with the Talmudie E55 “ cut-off,” and 
rendered “they shall crop him.” (2) In the same code (Ibid. p. 16, 
Kol. iv, 12) us-sa-am-mi-if, is connected with the Arabic samaha, “ be 
high,” “lofty,” and in connection with ta-hu-u-ma rabu-a ga-a tap-pa- 
i-’u, which precedes, should be translated “carries up his boundary 
greatly on to that which is his neighbor’s.” (3) In the same code 
(Ibid. p. 18, Kol. vii, 12) it-tam-ra-a-ak is to be connected with the 
Talmudic root pv “to brighten,” “ cleanse,” and be rendered “ he 
shall be forgiven.” 


Mr. REvuBEN Levy, of the University of Oxford: A Note on the Marsh 
Arabs of Lower Iraq. 
This paper attempts to show that the Marsh Arabs and the Gypsies 
have much in common and may be identical in origin. 


Professor RicHarD GOTTHEIL, of Columbia University: Arabic Lexico- 
graphy: a statement of our difficulties and a suggestion. Remarks by 
Professor Ember and Dr. Talcott Williams. 
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Professor LeRoy C. Bagret, of Trinity College: The Kashmirian Atharva 
Veda, Book Eleven. 

Professor CHARLES R. LANMAN, of Harvard University: Whitney’s 
Material relating to the Atharva Veda. 

Upon the death of Mr. Whitney and the taking over of his copy 
of the AV. translation and commentary, it was needful to ask Mrs. 
Whitney for the loan of certain printed books and manuscripts. A 
list of these should now be recorded in the JourNAL, so that future 
scholars may know about their existence and the place of their custody. 
The one of most value is Whitney’s Index Verborum of the AV. San- 
hitd, a great quarto of 1721 pages, beautifully written in his own hand. 
This gives the context for each word at each occurrence, and is there- 
fore fuller than the portion published in 1881 as Vol. 12 of the 
JOURNAL. There are also 251 pages of exegetical notes on the text of 
the AV., in the handwriting of Rudolf Roth. It is matter for careful 
consideration whether these two MS. volumes should not be printed 
in full, 


Professor IRA M. Price, of the University of Chicago: The Nabopolassar 
Chronicle. [Printed in the JournaL, 44. 122 ff.] Remarks by Professor 
Olmstead, Dr. Chapman, and Dr. Yohannan. 


Professor CHARLES C. TorREy, of Yale University: ‘Cast it unto the 
Potter’ (Zech. 11: 13). 


Professor PAUL Haupt, of the Johns Hopkins University: (a) The His- 
torical Nucleus of Esther; (b) The Servant of JuvH; (c) Arabic Hypo- 
coristics and Heb. Jeshurun; (d) Epenthesis of i in Old Persian. Re- 
marks by Professor Kent. 


(a) The pogrom organized in Est. 3, 13 was not planned under the 
reign of Artaxerxes II (405-359). It was not due to the refusal of the 
Jews to worship Anaitis. Nor does the golden image in Dan. 3, 1 
refer to that goddess (contrast 1 Mac. 1, 54). The historical nucleus 
of the massacre described in Est. 9, 16 is found in 1 Mace. 11, 47 
(JBL 38, 160+). For Haman’s attempt to extirpate the Jews cf. 1 Mac. 
3, 35. 52; 5, 1. 9. 14; 12, 53; 13, 6; 2 Mac. 5, 14; and for Est. 9, 10. 
15 cf. 1 Mac. 4, 16; contrast 11, 48, 51. 

(b) Is. 53, 4 means: The Servant of JHvH (which is a collective 
term for the faithful Jews at the beginning of the Maccabean period) 
had to endure all the sufferings we inflicted on him. In the following 
verse proselytes say: It was our fault (nostrum vitium fuit) that they 
were mangled (contrast GB** 234°, 1. 10; JAOS 38, 329%; JBL 39, 
158) and crushed, but the chastisement they gave us had a salutary 
effect on us (read: u-misaré li-8léménu ‘alénu) and when the Macca- 
bees beat us, we were cured: our eyes were opened, and we saw that 
Judaism was the true religion. 

(c) ‘We say Sammy or Sam for Samuel, Bob for Robert, Dick for 
Richard. In Arabic we find Qaddair and ‘Abbéd for Abd-el-Kader and 
Abdallah, respectively; Michael and Gabriel appear as Maaawil and 
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Jabbar (VG 363+). Heb. Samm‘ (as well as Samuel whose original 
pronunciation may have been Sammial; cf. Yiddish Sm@l) may be a 
pet name for Ishmael; cf. Arab. Sumdi‘un for Sumaj‘ilu < Iemé‘ilu 
(Vernier § 213). The original form of the diminutive fu‘dil was fu‘il 
(JBL 34, 74+). Heb. Jeshurun may be a hypocoristic for Jisré’él 
(which was still pronounced with & c. B. C. 850; cf. JBL 37, 225; 
36, 141) although popular etymology combined it with iasdr (’AZ0: 
6 ev6is). For the final » cf. the modern names Bétin and Zer‘in for 
Bethel and Jezreel. 

(d) In one of the inscriptions at Nag§-i-Rustam the lancebearer of 
Darius Hystaspis is called Pétisuyaris, a Patischorian. The Baby- 
lonian text has Paiddiseuris which shows that OP péti was pro- 
nounced paidi with epenthesis of i as in Avestan (for the dd see ZA 2, 
264%). Esarhaddon calls this region: Patu#’arra (< Patusudra) i. e. 
Nishapur with the famous turquoise mines (Ass. gad ukni) on the 
southern slopes of Mt. Ali Mirsai, some 30m. NW of Nishapur, the 
home of Omar Khayyam. The cuneiform name of this peak is Bikn 
(< Uikn) >ukni > kiavos (cf. Ustdspa < Uistaspa and Uéstdina < 
Uisténa). Péddiseyir means over against or in front of, i. e. east 
(ef. Heb. gidmét) of Choara (Plin. 6, 44). 

Professor N. MartTinovitcH, of New York City: The Manuscripts of the 
Turkish Poetess Mihri-Khatun. [To be printed in the JourRNAL.] Re- 
marks by Professor Gottheil. 


The session adjourned at 5.38 p. m. 


THE THIRD SESSION 


The third session was called to order at 9.40 a. m. on Wednes- 
day; the reading of papers was immediately begun. 


Professor C. A. BropIE BRocKWELL, of McGill University: Calculation 
by Deficients. 


Ancient Mediterranean dates appear to be so greatly in excess of 
reality because computed on units much larger than those of modern 
arithmetic. As modern arithmetic did not exist as recently as 1500 
A. D., it supplies no criteria of the accuracy or inaccuracy of ancient 
numbers. Ancient numbers, which are based on mathematical con- 
cepts without analogy in modern arithmetic, belong to stages of arith- 
metical evolution to which I have already given the name of “ com- 
pound-reckoning.” One of the most important aspects of compound- 
reckoning is the principle of “ calculation by deficients” to which Ibn 
Ezra bears unambiguous testimony. 

Dr. CLARENCE A. MANNING, of Columbia University: The Legend of 
Kostryuk. [To be printed in the JOURNAL.] 


Dr. WILLIAM J. CHAPMAN, of Hartford Theological Seminary: (a) The 
Problem of Inconsequent Post-Dating in 2 Kings 15: 17, 23, etc.; (b) 
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The Fifth-Century Aramaic Transcription of the Name Sennacherib. Re- 
marks by Professors Haupt and Brockwell and President Adler. 

(a) The synchronisms, 2 Kings 17: 6; 18: 9, 10, show that the first 
of Hosea’s reign cannot be placed earlier than 729 B. C. Tiglath- 
pileser reigned two years as king of Babylon, 728-7 B. C., dying in 
the month Tebet, i. e. January 726 B. C. It follows that the dated 
notices of Assyrian Canon must be reduced to agree with the above 
facts. 

The anomalous use of the Name P ul(u) in 2 Kings 15: 20 indicates 
that we here have to do with a later insertion. Menahem and his son 
were ignored as usurpers by Pekah, and apparently by the annalists 
of the southern kingdom as well. 

(b) The name occurs in the Elephantine papyri 40, 3, 4 bis, 14, 15: 
and 41, 11. A comparison of the Massoretic points with the very 
early Greek transcription in Hdt. II, 141 shows that the fifth century 
pronunciation was either Sanaharib’ or Sanah’frib. The accuracy 
with which Herodotus has preserved the Aramaic vocalisation proves 
that the story was borrowed from the Aramaean Diaspora, and that 
the identification of Sennacherib’s antagonist with the ‘priest’ of 
Memphis is a secondary feature. 


Dr. IsRAEL Erros, of Baltimore Hebrew College: Textual Notes on the 
Hebrew Bible. 


Professor JULIAN J. OBERMANN, of the Jewish Institute of Religion: 
The Impersonalia from a Semitic Standpoint. Remarks by Professors 
Gottheil, Haupt, and Brockwell. 

This paper deals with the problem of the subjectless sentence as seen 
from the viewpoint of Semitic speech. It starts with a brief presenta- 
tion of the psychological and syntactical peculidrities of the Semitic 
verbal sentence and shows then that the so-called Impersonalia, usu- 
ally regarded as linguistically abnormal, appear in the realm of 
Semitic languages as quite natural and even dominating. Ultimately 
it becomes clear that the “ problem ” of the phenomenon in question, 
in the last analysis, goes back to a confusion between sentence and 
judgment, between the parts of grammar and the categories of logic. 


Professor RoLAND G. KENT, of the University of Pennsylvania: Certain 
Personal Pronouns in Indo-Iranian. 

This paper is an attempt to show that the gh (Skt. h in mahyam) 
in the dative singular of the first personal pronoun is not original, 
but replaced an earlier bh, which is represented in Iranian forms; and 
other matters to which this leads. Finally, an interpretation is given 
of Avestan 6wdi, Yasna 34. 11, as an infinitive or as dative of a root 
noun to the root tav-, ‘ potentem esse.’ 


Professor Epwarp Curera, of the University of Pennsylvania: New 
Finds in the Sumerian Field. Remarks by Professor Barton. 


From the library discovered at Nippur, we are getting such a large 
number of legendary and mythological texts that we are safe in pre- 
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dicting that Sumerian mythology, once completed, will not be second 
in extent and importance to Greek mythology. Among the recent 
finds in the Nippur collections are: a long legend of Lugal-banda and 
the Zu-bird, the Sumerian originals of the Gilgamesh epic, several 
Sumerian tablets on the descent of Ishtar into the underworld, a 
legendary series describing the origins of civilization, new creation 
stories, and the like. 


Professor FRANKLIN EDGERTON, of the University of Pennsylvania: Notes 
on Jaina Maharastri. Remarks by Professor Lanman, Dr. Abbott, and Miss 
Grieve. 

Gleanings from some years of class-work in Jacobi’s Ausgewéhlte 
Erzihlungen.—1. Vedic words not found in Classical Sanskrit: 
khambha “ pillar” = skambha (J. stambha); thama “ station” = 
sthiman (Skt. only in meaning “ power”); vasima “ dwelling ” = 
vasman.—2, kammana = karman “ medical treatment” (so in Cara- 
ka), and mali = milin “ root-doctor,” 56. 31 (“The conversation of 
the clever is true physicking, and what is the use of root-doctors ?”).— 
hakkai, “to call ‘ whoa! ’ to an elephant ” (see esp. 16. 22; J. “ hind- 
ern”; H. nigedhati is a secondary and loose definition). hakkdarai 
ditto (not adkdrayati).—khdimei 25. 15 (ksam, caus.) = “ say goodby ” 
(cf. Russian prostit’s’a, do. lit. “excuse oneself ”).—niyanta, “ see- 
ing,” pres. ppl. to ni with meaning due to netra, nayana, “ eye ”.— 
vaccha-tthala = °sthala, “ place” (J. °tala).—vaccai “ gehen, wand- 
ern” = vrtyate, pass. to vrt.—saccaviya “seen” belongs with J.’s 
other saccaviya “ bewahrheiten ” (ppl. of satydpayati) ; cf. Ger. wahr- 
nehmen. Etc.; other semantic and etymological notes.—3. Omissions 
in the Glossary. 


Professor AARON EMBER, of the Johns Hopkins University: Echnaton 
and Moses. Remarks by President Morgenstern and the author. 

There is no connection whatsoever between the solar monotheism 
of Echnaton (= 3h-n-ltn, The Solar Disk is pleased) and the mono- 
theism of Moses. JHvH has no solar features, nor any other features 
in common with Aton. Monotheism may develop independently in 
different places. The importance of the religious revolution inaugu- 
rated by Echnaton has been greatly exaggerated. The connection 
between Atonism and Jahvism is impossible also for chronological 
reasons. The exodus took place two centuries before the time of 
Echnaton. The biblical account of the exodus is the Hebrew version 
of the expulsion of the Hyksos in 1580 B. C. The Hebrews were not 
identical with the Hyksos, but were part of them. 


The session adjourned at 12.33 p. m. 


THE FOURTH SESSION 


The fourth session was called to order at 2.30 p. m. on Wednes- 
day; the reading of papers was immediately begun. 
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Dr. NATHANIEL Retcu, of the University Museum, Philadelphia: Solar 
Monotheism. Remarks by Professor Breasted. 
The Egyptian forerunners. ‘Short discussion of Ikhnaton’s religion. 
His hereditary and individual qualities. Foreign motives and influ- 
ences. 


Rev. Dr. Joun S. CHANDLER, of Kodaikanal, India: (a) The Forthcom- 
ing Tamil Lexicon; (b) Names of God in the Tamil Language which 
denote His Oneness. [To be printed in the JouRNAL.] Remarks by Dr. 
Abbott. 


Professor J. A. MONTGOMERY, of the University of Pennsylvania: The 
Testimony of the Aramaic Dialects to Oriental Thought and Religion. 

In consequence of the sparse remains of Pagan literature in the 
Aramaic dialects the place of the latter as media of the culture and 
thought of a large part of the Near Orient for some centuries has 
been overlooked. The Aramaic deserves study of its vocabulary for 
the light it may throw upon the ancient Aramaic culture. As ex- 
amples: the Hebrew ’eléhim borrowed from the Aramaic ’eléhin; térté 
‘conscience ’; etc. 


At this point Professor Lanman received the privilege of the 
floor by unanimous consent and speaking in behalf of the Directors 
proposed the election of Professor Paul Pelliot of the Collége de 
France as an honorary member of the Society; he was duly elected, 
and being present made a brief speech expressing appreciation of 
the honor paid to him and to his native land. 


Professor PAvuL PELLIoT, of the Collége de France: A New Manichaean 
Manuscript in Chinese, 


Professor A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON, of Columbia University: The Doc- 
trine of Metempsychosis in Manichaeism. 

The paper brings together all the available material relating to the 
subject in Muhammadan and Christian sources, and supplements these 
by references gathered from the remains of actual Manichaean docu- 
ments. We are justified in believing that Mani himself recognized 
the doctrine as a tenet of his religion and taught that a retribution 
through some form of metempsychosis was in store for less faithful 
Auditors and inveterate Sinners. He may first have derived the idea 
from Hellenistic notions floating in the air in Mesopotamia, but its 
development was certainly fostered through his long sojourn in the 
East (including Hindustan according to a tradition), particularly as 
Indian ideas were then current in Central Asia. 


Professor A. T. OLMsSTEAD, of the University of Illinois: The Earlier 
Religions of Canaan. 
President JULIAN MorGENSTERN, of the Hebrew Union College: The 
Return of the Dead in Early Semitic Religion. 
6 
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Professor E. WasSHBURN Hopkins, of Yale University: (a) Priestly 
Penance and Legal Penalty; (b) Words of Defamation in Hindu Law. 
[To be printed in the JoURNAL.] 


Professor Ropert E. Hume, of Union Theological Seminary: Miracles 
in the Canonical Scriptures of Buddhism. 

Although the philosophic basis of Buddhism is entirely unfavorable 
to miracles, and Buddha’s own position is against the ostentatious 
display of such powers, the canonical texts in a number of instances 
represent him as performing miracles for altruistic or apologetic pur- 
poses, and even for self-benefitting or thaumaturgic ends. In the 
non-canonical books numerous wonders are associated with him. 
Neither Buddha nor the Buddhist writings had any interest in prob- 
lems of historicity, scientific causation, or philosophic law, though the 
Chinese Life (1. 38) states that Buddha was “born contrary to laws 
of Nature” (SBH. 19. 7). There is the same conflict of evidence in 
Buddhism as in other religions; whether the Divine is to be seen in the 
ordinary, the law-abiding, the self-controlled, and especially the ser- 
viceable, or whether in the extra-ordinary, the law-superseding, the 
self-gratifying, and especially the thaumaturgic. 


Professor A. T. CLay, of Yale University: The Expedition of the Bag- 
dad School. 


A description of a portion of the speaker’s trip through Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and Iraq (Babylonia and Assyria) in the latter part of 
1923. 


The session adjourned at 6.15 p. m. 


THE FIFTH SESSION 


The fifth session was called to order at the Jewish Theological 
Seminary on Thursday morning at 9.48 a. m. 

The Corresponding Secretary, Dr. C. J. Ogden, reported that 
the Directors had voted to accept the invitation of Yale University 
to meet in New Haven during Easter Week 1925, the exact days 
to be fixed by the Executive Committee. 

On recommendation of the Directors it was voted to amend 
Article V, Section 1, of the Constitution so as to read: 

ARTICLE V. Section 1. The government of the Society shall consist of 
a President, three Vice-Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording 
Secretary, a Treasurer, a Librarian, two Editors of the JouRNAL, the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of any duly authorized” branch of the Society, and 
nine Directors. The officers of the Society shall be elected at the annual 
meeting, by ballot, for a term of one year. The Directors shall consist of 
three groups of three members each, one group to be elected each year 
at the annual meeting for a term of three years. No Director shall be 
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eligible for immediate re-election as Director, tho he may be chosen as an 
officer of the Society. 


Also to renumber the present Article X of the Constitution as 
Article XI, and to add a new Article X, to read as follows: 

ArTictgE X. To provide for scientific meetings of groups of members 
living at too great a distance to attend the annual sessions of the Society, 
branches may be organized with the approval of the Directors. The de- 
tails of organization are to be left to those forming a branch thus author- 
ized, subject to formal ratification by the Directors. 


On recommendation of the Directors it was voted to amend 
Supplementary By-Laws II, On the Organization of Branches, so 
as to read: 


1, Upon the formation of a branch, as provided in the Constitution, 
the officers chosen shall have the right to propose for corporate member- 
ship in the Society such persons as may seem eligible to them, and, pend- 
ing ratification according to Article IV of the Constitution, these candi- 
dates shall receive the JouRNAL and all notices issued by the Society. 

2. The annual fee of the members of a branch shall be collected by the 
Treasurer of the Society, in the usual manner, and in order to defray the 
current expenses of a branch the Directors shall authorize the Treasurer 
of the Society to forward from time to time to the duly authorized officer 
of the branch such sums as may, seem proper to the Treasurer. The 
accounts of the Treasurer of the branch shall be audited annually and a 
statement of the audit shall be sent to the Treasurer of the Society to be 
included in his annual report. 


The Committee on Occasional Publications made a report of 
progress in regard to Blake’s Grammar of the Tagalog Language 
and Edgerton’s Paficatantra Reconstructed; the printing of these 
books is proceeding rapidly. 

Several persons, whose names are included in the list above, 
were elected corporate members of the Society. 

It was voted: that the proposal to grant a subvention to 
Fischer’s Arabic Lexicon be referred to the Directors. 

Professor R. G. Kent reported informally concerning his activi- 
ties as the Society’s delegate to the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 

The following resolution was adopted unanimously : 


Resolved: that the American Oriental Society hereby express its sincere 
appreciation of the manifold hospitality received during its meeting in 
New York. We thank in particular the President of Columbia University 
for his invitation to hold our sessions at the University and for the per- 
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sonal greeting that he extended, and through him also the officers of ad- 
ministration who in many ways provided for our comfort. We likewise 
thank, the Jewish Theological Seminary of America for its hospitality 
during the third day of our meeting and at luncheon. To the Librarian 
of the Seminary, Professor Marx we are especially indebted for the exhi- 
bition of books and manuscripts which. he arranged. We wish also to 
acknowledge the kindness of the New York Oriental Club in tendering the 
reception on Tuesday evening, and to place on record our appreciation of 
the abounding courtesies of our own local members. We would mention 
especially Professor Gottheil, Professor Davidson, Mrs. Jackson, and the 
other members of the local Committee; but we desire all those who wel- 
comed us to be sharers in our gratitude. 


The President announced the following appointments: 


Committee on Arrangements for the meeting in New Haven in 
1925: Professors Hopkins, Torrey, Archer, and the Corresponding 


Secretary. 

Committee on Nomination of Officers for 1925: Professors 
Schmidt, Butin, and DeLong. 

Auditors: Professors Torrey and F. W. Williams. 

It was voted: that the President appoint a committee of three, 
- of whom the Corresponding Secretary shall be one, to consider the 
method of arranging the program of the annual meeting; that the 
committee report to the Directors and they in turn to the Society. 


At this point the reading of papers was begun. 


Professor ISRAEL Davipson, of the Jewish Theological Seminary: A 
Fragment of a Book of Makamat by Abraham ben Samuel Ibn Hasdai. 
The presenter of the paper has recently discovered, in the Genizah, 
a lost book of Hebrew poetry by this well-known Hebrew author, in 
the style of the Makamat of Hariri. 


Rev. THomas F. Carrer, of Columbia University: The Chinese Back- 
ground of the European Invention of Printing. 


Dr. LupLow S. BULL, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art: A New Egyp- 
tian Vizier of the Middle Kingdom. 

An XI Dynasty rock tomb on the north side of the bay in the cliffs 
at Deir el-Bahri, Thebes, has recently been cleared by the Metropol- 
itan Museum Expedition. Owing to the wretched quality of the lime- 
stone and to ancient and mogern plunderers all inscriptional material 
has vanished except portions of the mortuary formulae painted on the 
interior of the limestone sarcophagus. These inscriptions have suf- 
fered severely from fire used in burning the inner coffin and the mum- 
my in the search for treasure. Careful examination of the frag- 
mentary titles of the owner, whose name was Ipy, has disclosed that 
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he was Vizier, i. e. the chief minister of the kingdom, and that he also 
bore the titles ‘Chief Judge’ and ‘ Ruler of the (Royal) City,’ which 
were attached by custom to the office of Vizier. The tomb almost 
certainly belongs to the reign of Mentuhotep II (21st century B.C.). 


Professor Louis GINZBERG, of the Jewish Theological Seminary: Jewish 
and Babylonian Law. 


Rev. Dr. ABRAHAM YOHANNAN, of Columbia University: A Note on 
Manichaeism in the Syriac Scholia of Theodore Bar Khoni. 


Mrs. Vincinta SAUNDERS, of New York City: Magic in the Sanskrit 
Drama. Remarks by Dr. Ogden and Professor Edgerton. 
This paper deals with the different types of magic in the drama and 
the manner in which it is used to further the plot. 


Professor J. DYNELEY PRINCE, of Columbia University (U.S. Minister to 
Denmark): Gipsy Language in Denmark. 
A few paragraphs of this paper were read by President Adler. 


The session adjourned at 12.30 p. m. 


THE SIXTH SESSION 


The sixth session was called to order at 2.20 o’clock on Thurs- 
day afternoon by Professor Haupt in the absence of the President ; 
the reading of papers was immediately resumed. 


Mr. ANDREW D. Katmykow, of New York City: Iranians and Slavs in 
South Russia. [To be printed in the JouRNAL.] Remarks by Professor 
Jackson and Dr. Ogden. 


Professor A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON, of New York City: Brief Iranian 

Notes. Remarks by Dr. Ogden, Mr. Ware, Dr. Uhl, and Professor Haupt. 

A philological discussion of Avestan urvaté, Old Persian abicari-, 

and the word tavgird in the Turkish Manichaean Fragment T. M. 
423 c. 


The following papers were read by title. 


Dr. Davin I. Macut, of the Department of Pharmacology, Johns Hop- 
kins University: A Scientific Appreciation of the Biblical References to 
Menstruation. 

The author of this paper, in connection with developing a new 
branch of science, to be known as “ Phyto-Pharmacology,” or the 
effects of drugs and poisons on plants, found that plant protoplasm 
is often much more sensitive than animal protoplasm is to the effects 
of poisons of animal origin. This method of study was applied con- 
cerning the poison of menstruation. The purely scientific data ob- 
tained by the author not only prove the existence of a menstrual 
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poison, but substantiate also to a surprising extent all the notions 
concerning contagion by touch, etc., mentioned in this connection in 
ancient literature and more particularly in the Bible. 


Professor MAURICE BLOOMFIELD, of the Johns Hopkins University: On 
the Mallinitha Caritra, the chronicle of the woman Malli, the 19th Tir- 
tharhkara, or Savior, of the Jainas. 

A full account of this Jina, who is the only woman among the 24 
traditional Saviors. It is based upon Vijayacandrasiri’s Mallinatha 
Caritra, which, like many other Jaina works, has passed thru the 
skilful hands of the famous redactor Pradyumnasiri, or Pradyumna- 
cirya. In its present form it is a Mahakavya, or ‘Great Epic, nar- 
rating the prebirth, life in the present existence, and stories connected 
with that Savior. The present elaboration by the writer is on parallel 
lines with his Life and Stories of the Jaina Savior Pargvaniatha (the 
23d, or penultimate Jina), published in Baltimore by the Johns Hop- 
kins Press in 1919. 


Professor FRANK GAVIN, of the General Theological Seminary: Some 
Notes on Early Christian Baptism. [To be printed in the JOURNAL.] 


Dr. Henry S. GEHMAN, of the University of Pennsylvania: The Buddhist 
Purgatory. 

The spirits of the departed are known as petas. They appear both 
day and night at the places where they had lived or had their activi- 
ties. Torments of these spirits described in Peta-Vatthu. Punish- 
ment bears a similarity to the offence committed in thought, word, or 
deed. Also cases of partial reward and partial punishment. Appear- 
ance, nature of misery, and cause of sufferings of petas discussed. The 
conspicuous part that the transfer of merit plays. Buddhism encour- 
ages the monastic life, which of course necessitates liberality on the 
part of the friars’ friends and fellow-countrymen. Many a man or 
woman had to pay the penalty for niggardliness. 


Rev. Dr. WILLIAM RosENAU, of the Johns Hopkins University: Biblical 
Passages in the Jewish Liturgy. 

Words when taken out of their context have a meaning oft not 
originally intended. This is noted in prayers recited and sermons 
preached—not to mention general literature. The Jewish Liturgy 
may for this reason be said to be responsible for strange applications 
and interpretations of Biblical texts. To illustrate: the opening sec- 
tion of the classic Synagogue ritual reads: “ How goodly are thy tents, 
O Jacob, and thy tabernacles, O Israel! ”—as though Bileam, who is 
reported to have uttered these words (Num. 24: 51), referred them, 
like the liturgists, to the House of God, frequently called “Tent,” as 
in the phrase “ Tent of Meeting,” and also designated “ Tabernacle,” 
as in the phrase found in Ex. 25:9, et al., when in reality Bileam 
alluded to the homes of Israel, and perhaps included the atmosphere 
they possessed. 
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Mr. S. B. FINESINGER, of the Johns Hopkins University: (a) Heb. ‘agér 
yé-‘azib and ‘er wé-‘éné; (b) The Egyptian Prototype of nablium. 

(a) Heb. ‘agir ué-azib does not mean shut up and freed or under 
taboo and free from it or bondman and freeman or married and un- 
married or under and over age or pure and impure (AT* 1, 321, h) 
but, according to Haupt, affluent (cf. Arab. gddira bi-’l-mali) and 
destitute. Heb. ‘agért, on the other hand, corresponds to Arab. ‘ard 
(JAOS 42, 376). In Mal. 2, 12 we must read, according to Haupt, 
‘asir ué-“6né, not ‘unmné (GK** 52, 8) or ‘ané or ‘ant (cf. WdG 1, 136, 
B; JBL 26, 42; VG 577). 

(b) Heb. nébel, musical instrument, which appears in Greek as 
nablion and in Latin as nablium) is not, as Wellhausen thought, the 
same as nébel = water-skin, nor as Brugsch thought, the equivalent 
of Egyptian nfr= lute. There is in Egyptian no lute called nfr. The 
Egyptian equivalent is bin.t, where ¢ is the feminine ending, and i 
represents original 1. For Egyptian i< Semitic 1, cf ib << ib < lb, 
Heb. léb, heart. Thus bin < bln <nbl. That bin.t means harp can 
be seen from the harp determinative, with which it is often written. 


Mr. A. J. Levy, of the Johns Hopkins University: (a) Sumerian and 
Turkish; (b) mizydd ra‘ab, ‘famine-food,’ Deut. 32: 24. 

(a) The theory (JRAS, 1916, p. 53; cf. JAOS 13, cexlix; GGAO 34) 
that Sumerian is allied to Georgian (Karthli) is not contested by 
Theo. Kluge, Welcher Sprachengruppe ist das Sumerische anzugliedern? 
(Leipsic, 1921) although he thinks that Sumerian recalls the lan- 
guages spoken in the Sudan (cf. ZDMG 63, 526, 1. 19). He endorses 
Haupt’s view (SFG vi; cf. CV 48) that Sumerian is not an Altaic 
language (contrast GGAO 21; ZA 25, 90). Words like Sum. ada, 
father; ama, mother (Turk. até, and) prove nothing; and Sum. eé, 
three; dingir, god; gigd-gim, like the night, etc... . (Turk. iid, tefiri, 
gijéh-gibt) are accidental coincidences. 

(b) In Deut. 32, 24 we must read, according to Haupt, mizudd, 
provisions, stores, fare, which is to be substituted also (AJSL 26, 11) 
for méza@ (Ps. 144, 13) and mazér (Ob. 7) as well as mézarim (Job 
37, 9). (We find the same mistake (mézér@ for mizyada) in Kelim 
20, 1. In Is. 5, 13 we must read mété ra‘éb, starved with hunger; 
to starve means orig. to die (Ger. sterben). For mizudd ra‘éb cf. 
lihm lahe, also lihm hé-‘acabim and lihm dim‘é (BA, 4, 584). 
Famine-food, plague-bread, virulent pestilence is a gloss to the preced- 
ing verse. 

Rev. Epwarp R. HAaMMg, of Reisterstown, Md.: (a) The ¢ in the Hebrew 
Hiftl; (b) The Original Meaning of Heb. bard, ‘ create.’ 

(a) The ¢ in the Hebrew Hif‘tl is not transferred from the ¢ in the 
Hif‘il of the verba mediae u (GK** 1514; BuL § 46, b); but, accord- 
ing to Haupt, the perfect is based on the inf. hagtil, a form like the 
inf. Pi‘el tagtil (JBL 38, 1864; VG 3854). In Assyrian the per- 
mansive (which corresponds to the Hebrew perfect; contrast VG 569) 
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is identical with the infinitive in all the conjugations except the Qal, 
where it is derived from the intransitive participle (AG* 260. 242). 
Contrast Actes du Sixiéme Congrés International des Orientalistes, 
2, 530 (Leyden, 1885). 

(b) Heb. bard, create, is, according to Haupt, connected with bar, 
clear, pure; cf. Arab. bahir, Eth. béraih, Ass. band (ZA. 3, 58); Heb. 
béré means to clear of trees, Ger. lichten; our to clean land means to 
clear of weeds. For Heb. bén, between (Ass. béru) cf. our in the clear, 
Ger. im Lichten, and Lat. lumen, internal space. Also the primary 
connotation of Ass. béru, double-league (ZA 25, 386) is space. Heb. 
bard, create, means orig. make a clean job, Ger. saubere Arbeit (ZA 
30, 61; JBL 39, 154). Heb. band, build, is a doublet of baré, just as 
Aram. bar, son, is a doublet of bin (contrast AJSL 1, 224; JBL 36, 
78m) while bar, field, corresponds to 7d xaOapéy (contrast JBL 36, 255) 
and bari, fat (cf. meri, Arab. uarti, hdbir) to A\uwapés, nitidus. 


Professor IsADORE LHEVINNE, of Temple University: Gleanings from Old 
Latin Glossaries. 

The substance of this paper is to prove a number of Latin words, 
unrecorded in Dictionaries, but found by me in Old Glossaries (pub. 
in Goetz Corpus), and furthermore corroborated by the Romance lan- 
guages. These forms are:—Septembriu—Octobriu—Subilare—Cappu- 
lare—Semare—and others. 

Aside from discussing these forms I hope to establish the place of 
provenance of three glossaries Cod. Vatic. 332* (VII c., oldest extant 
gloss.), Gloss. Affatim (VIII c.) and Cod. Sangall. 912, all published 
in Corp. Gloss. Latin. Vol. IV. 


Professor J. A. MONTGOMERY, of the University of Pennsylvania: hargtst, 
Daniel 6: 7, 12, 16, a word of kaleidoscopic interpretations. 

The Greek translates by ‘came’ and ‘ watched’; the Syriac by 
‘came,’ ‘ watched’ and ‘ cried out’; the Vulgate by surripuerunt, cu- 
riosius inquirentes, and intelligentes; the English versions vary be- 
tween ‘ assembled’ and ‘rushed tumultuously.’” The word means ‘ act 
in concord,’ cf. the Hebrew and Greek to Ps. 5575; the use of the verb 
in Peshitta to Acts 5* ‘be privy’; and the enigmatic haméné@’it in 
Sachau’s papyrus no. 1, line 5; ete. 


Rev. Dr. WILLIAM RosENAU, of the Johns Hopkins University: Talmudic 
Connotations of Abh, ‘ Father.’ 

Primarily, Abh means ‘Father.’ Its derived significations in pecu- 
liar combinations when applied to persons are: authority, head of 
guild, possessor of wide experience, presiding officer of court, and 
redactor or editor. Again, Abh is often used as signifying source, 
reality, principal rule, distinct foundation. The application of the 
plural of Abh is noteworthy. In specific connections it may mean 
ancestors, benedictions, first transmitters of traditions, fundamental 
groups of work, states of uncleanliness, and damages. The underlying 
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psychology of the large variety of connotations which Abh has is not 
always obvious. 


Professor MauRIcE BLOOMFIELD, of the Johns Hopkins University: On 
Two Alleged Stanzas in Paisaci Prakrit. 


In Ajitaprabhasiri’s Sintinitha Caritra 4. 83, 84, two Pisacas, or 
demons, are overheard to speak in their own language, said to be 
Paisici (pdisaci bhdsd), the language in which Gunidhya composed 
the Brhatkatha. This is the first alleged occurrence of Paisaci in 
Hindu literature. The stanzas are compared with the grammatical 
reports on that language, and the question is raised whether the two 
obviously Prakrit stanzas are really Paisaci. 


Dr. NATHANIEL Retcu, of the University Museum, Philadelphia: Mar- 
riage and Divorce in Ancient Egypt. 


Bachelorhood. in Ancient Egypt. A marriage contract in the Uni- 
versity Museum, 263 B. C. The equal rights of the ancient Egyptian 
women. A marriage contract rendered by the woman to the man. 
A divorce in the U. M., 283 B. C. An Egyptian romance illustrating 
matrimonial rights. Another marriage contract in the U. M., 224 B.C. 
Short comparison of the status of women and of marriage in the 
Hammurabi Code, the Aramaic papyri of Assuan, the Bible, the Tal- 
mud, the Syrian Law Code, and the Koran with that of the Greeks 
and Romans. 


Professor A. T, CLAY, of Yale University: The Fertility of the Euphrates 
Valley. 


Dr. Frank R. BLAKE, of the Johns Hopkins University: (a) The De- 
partment of Philippine Languages at the University of the Philippines; 
(b) Collectidn of Material on the Interrogative Sentence in the Philippine 
Dialects; (c) Distributive Expressions in Ethiopic. 

(a) The department of Philippine languages at the University of 
the Philippines in Manila was organized during the past year and put 
under the charge of Prof. Otto Scheerer, one of the chief authorities 
on Philippine linguistics in the Islands. The courses so far given have 
been of a general linguistic and comparative grammatical character, 
and have been attended by a number of native students. Courses in 
the scientific and practical study of the chief native idioms will proba- 
bly be introduced later. A number of my Philippine articles, published 
in the JOURNAL, are being used as textbooks. 

(b) In pursuance of the work in long-distance collection of Philip- 
pine linguistic material, which I briefly described in JAOS. 42. 399 
(1922), a second questionnaire, on the Interrogative Sentence, has 
since been distributed, and of about 75 copies sent out nearly 50 have 
been answered and returned. (Most of these deal with the seven prin- 
cipal languages, Tagalog, Bisaya, Iloko, Bikol, Pangasinan, Pampanga, 
and Ibanag (more than half being devoted to the numerous dialects 
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of Bisaya); but there are also a number dealing with some of the 
lesser-known idioms, viz., Yogad, Gaddang, Nabaloi, Magindanaw, and 
Kuyono. The idea of this undertaking is to provide the material for 
a “Comparative Grammar of the Philippine Languages.” 

(c) Distributive expressions in Ethiopic are based on expressions 
in which the word to be distributed or the phrase in which it occurred 
was repeated, e. g., be’est be’esi, ‘every man,’ za-‘dmat za-‘dmat, ‘ of 
every year.’ These original expressions have been superseded almost 
entirely by those in which the preposition or case-sign before the word 
is repeated, e. g., zaza-‘d€mat. The numerous constructions developed 
secondarily out of these repeated particles, e. g., baba, ‘in every,’ 
which has become simply distributive and may be used with a noun 
in any case, form the subject of the present paper. 


Professor R. P. DoucuErty, of Goucher College: Labor in Babylonia in 
the Sixth Century B. C. 

There are many records which indicate that there were different 
sources for the supply of labor in all periods of Babylonian history. 
The records are especially complete for the Neo-Babylonian period, 
during which the following classes of labor existed: (a) slave labor, 
(b) consecrated labor, (c) military labor, (d) hired labor, (e) skilled 
labor. 


Dr. GrorcEe C. O. Haas, of New York City: Names of Avestan Demons 
in the Manichaean Fragments from Turfan. 

The names of certain of the demonic beings of the Avesta are found 
likewise in the Middle Persian and other Manichaean Fragments dis- 
covered at Turfan. Aside from the common noun dévdn, ‘demons’ 
(Av. daéva-), there occur also, in the fragments thus far publisht, 
the following: Aharmén (= Av. Anra Mainyu); Azdahdg (= Av. Axi 
Dahaka); Az (= Av. Azi); Disyariy (= Av. Duzydirya) ; Parigan, 
plural (cf. Av. Pairiké) ; Mazan, Mazandén (cf. Av. Maézainya). 


Mr. JAL Dastur C. Pavey, of Columbia University: Nérydsang and 
Other Old Parsi Sanskritists, 

The Sanskrit writings of the Parsis are mainly translations of the 
Pahlavi version of the Avesta or of Pahlavi-Pazand works. The 
majority of these are by the well-known Dastur Nérydsang, who flour- 
ished in the latter part of the twelfth century A.D.. A study of 
Avestan-Pahlavi-Sanskrit manuscripts further reveals the names of 
three others besides Nérydsang, who deserve mention. The first, Dini- 
dari Bahman, according to the manuscript H,, is the reputed trans- 
lator of the Pazand Marriage Benediction. The second, Mabéd Chanda, 
is the author of a small treatise on the Parsi Calendar, Chanda 
Prakaé, according to the manuscript K,. The question as to the 
third, Aké Adhyari, is left for future consideration. According to the 
manuscript HMU,,, he is said to be the author of the much discussed 
Siateen Slokas, describing the religion and customs of the Parsis. 
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Mr. Pavut PoPENoE, of Coachella, Cal.: ‘Your Paternal Aunt the Date- 
Palm.’ 

Created, according: to Muhammad, from the earth left over after 
the creation of Adam, and therefore akin to man, the date palm was 
venerated in the Orient throughout early history. Botanical evidence 
indicates that it is a native of the eastern shore of the Persian Gulf, 
though it is not now to be found wild anywhere. Its cult apparently 
began in the Tigris-Euphrates delta, spread northward, and was car- 
ried by Phoenicians to all the shores of the Mediterranean. It is 
traceable in most of the religions of that region, its first appearance 
in the Bible being as the Tree of Life in the Garden of Eden. Ori- 
ental Christians had an apocryphal legend (later circulated by Mu- 
hammad in the Koran) that Jesus was born under a date palm—just 
as Apollo had been, centuries earlier. Egypt alone seems to have been 
little influenced by the cult, which had largely died out everywhere 
before 1,000 A. D. 


Mr. JAMES R. WakE, of the University of Pennsylvania: Old Persian 
niyaérarayam. 

The ordinary explanation of this form as an intensive fails ade- 
quately to account for the vowel @ of the supposedly reduplicated 
syllable, since that vowel should have been assimilated to the vowel 
of the root syllable. We might consider the form as the result of 
contamination with *niyadérayam, discussed below. It is better, how- 
ever, to treat niyaérdrayam as a causative which has suffered con- 
tamination with a word of similar formation and meaning, *niyadd- 
rayam. From a comparison with the Skt. we should expect a causative 
of niVéri to appear in the first person singular Imperfect Indic. as 
*niyaérgyayam, Contamination with *niyaddrayam would give a ni- 
yabradrayam and so dispense with the repetition of the -ya- which was 
evidently distasteful to the Indo-Iranian speaking peoples. 


The Society adjourned at 2.57 p. m. to meet in New Haven in 
1925. 





PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 
MIDDLE WEST BRANCH 
OF THE 


American Driental Society 


AT ITS EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN, 1924 


In accordance with action taken by the Executive Committee of 
the Branch after consultation with its membership, an invitation 
from the University of Michigan was accepted and the 1924 meet- 
ing was held at Ann Arbor on March 28 and 29. The Central 
Section of the American Anthropological Association kindly ar- 
ranged to hold its annual meeting at the same time and place. 
So the two societies enjoyed in common a dinner and reception 
Friday evening and a luncheon Saturday noon as guests of the 
University. The Friday evening and Saturday afternoon sessions 
were also held jointly. 


The following members of our Society were present: 


Allen Lybyer Sellers 

Bonner Meek Smith, J. M. P. 
Brown, G. W. Nykl Waterman 
Buttenweiser Olmstead Wolfenson 


Clark Paul 
Fullerton Price 
Two candidates for membership were also in attendance: 
Sanders, Henry A. Wilson, John A. 


At the Friday afternoon session a nominating committee con- 
sisting of Professors Bonner, J. M. P. Smith, and Olmstead was 
chosen by nominations from the floor and was instructed to report 
on Saturday morning. Professor Atpert H. LyByer read his 
paper: Current Political Changes in the Islamic World. (To be 
published in Current History.) Professors CAMPBELL BONNER 
and Henry A. SANDERS, assisted by other members of the Depart- 
ments of Greek and Latin, then exhibited the University’s large 
and choice collection of papyri and manuscripts. 

After the joint dinner at the Michigan Union, members of the 
two societies were officially welcomed at the Friday evening session 
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by Dr. ALEXANDER D. RUTHVEN, Director of the Museum of 
Zoology, in behalf of the University. His talk: The History of 
Anthropology at the University of Michigan, explained the growth 
of the institution’s museum resources and the administrative de- 
velopments which had led in 1922 to the establishment of a sepa- 
rate Museum of Anthropology codrdinate with, but not yet as 
large as, the Museum of Zoology. Two papers followed: 


Colonel O. T. Hopson, of Cambridge University: The Belief in Reincarna- 
tion and its Relation to Social Structure and the Cycle of Life Customs. 


Belief in reincarnation affects fundamentally even the choice of 
name at birth, as well as funeral and marriage rites, etc. Examples 
cited were chosen largely from various regions of India. 


Professor Ira M. PRIcE, of the University of Chicago: Boats and Ships 
in Early Babylonia (illustrated). 

The elaborate canal system of early Babylonia, and the numerous 
references in Sumerian and early Babylonian inscriptions, establish 
the fact that water transportation by boat, float and raft existed in 
the earliest periods of myth, legend and history. Representations of 
primitive boats of various patterns and forms are found on seal-cylin- 
ders dating from 3500 B. C. down into the later historical periods. 
These simple vessels were made of reeds, wood, and skins (inflated) 
as the buoyant factors under rafts and barges. They were round, 
elongated or flat, and not until the seventh century B. C. equipped 
with sails, and then only in imitation of the Phoenicians. They were 
only suitable for inland service, and not for the sea or ocean. 


The joint evening session then adjourned to the University Club 
for a reception and smoker. 
Saturday was devoted almost wholly to papers: 


Professor D. D. LUCKENBILL, of the University of Chicago: The Pro- 
nunciation of the Name of the God of Israel. (Read by Professor J. M. P. 
Smith.) Remarks by Professors Bonner, Olmstead, and J. M. P. Smith. 
(To be published in AJSL.) 


Professor HENRY A. SANDERS, of the University of Michigan: The Text 
Character of the Berlin Genesis. Remarks by Professor Olmstead. 

The papyrus was purchased by the Preussische Staatsbibliothek in 
1906. It is in parts quite fragmentary and ends at XXXV, 8. The 
writing is a cursive of the late third century and the bookform was 
intended, though it was certainly never bound. Peculiar errors and 
abbreviations make it an interesting manuscript palaeographically. 

It shows great individuality in text, having some 240 variants not 
elsewhere reported. It is much closer to the minuscule manuscripts 
given by Brook & McLean than to the uncials. Of the uncials E. 
agrees best and A. least. Of the groups of minuscule manuscripts 
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which stand in close relationship, that consisting of b, w, 108, is 
easily first, while the groups d, p, and f, i, r, contend for second place. 
The group q, u, (v) may also be mentioned. 


Professor THEOPHILE J. MEEK, of the University of Toronto: Some Notes 
on Canticles. Remarks by Professors Wolfenson and Waterman. 
Additional support for the conclusion reached in the author’s “ Can- 
ticles and the Tammuz Cult” (AJSL, October 1922) is found in the 
vocabulary of Canticles; for Babylonian parallels show that its ter- 
minology is religious rather than secular. Many dwat \eyéueva in the 
document are also explicable from the Assyro-Babylonian. 


Professor KEMPER FULLERTON, of Oberlin Theological Seminary: Isaiah 
8: 5-10. Remarks by Professors Buttenweiser and Olmstead. (To be pub- 
lished in JBL.) 


Professor A. T. OLMSTEAD, of the University of Illinois: The First Chap- 
ter of Second Isaiah. Remarks by Professors Buttenweiser aud Fullerton. 


Upon omitting Isaiah 36-39, a striking continuity between chapters 
35 and 40 is apparent. Moreover, 87% of the vocabulary of 35: 1-9 
is found in the recognized work of Second Isaiah. The writer of 35 
was clearly in Babylon. His “highway” was the straight road lead- 
ing to the Ishtar Gate; the “lion” and the “ravenous beast” were 
the glazed lions and sirrushes that lined it. 


_ At this point a five-minute recess was taken, followed by a brief 
business meeting. 


The Secretary’s minutes of the previous meeting, as printed in 
the JOURNAL (43. 172-176), were accepted. 

The Nominating Committee reported as its choices for the 
coming year: 


President: Professor Kemper Fullerton, Oberlin Theological 
Seminary. 

Vice-President: Professor Campbell Bonner, University of 
Michigan. 

Secretary and Treasurer: Professor T. George Allen, University 
of Chicago. 

Executive Committee: the officers, ex officio, and Professors 
Leslie Elmer Fuller, Garrett Biblical Institute, and Ira M. 
Price, University of Chicago. 

It was moved by Professor J. M. P. Smith, seconded by Pro- 

fessor Wolfenson, and carried that the Secretary cast a unanimous 
ballot for the foregoing, who were thereupon declared elected. 


Professor Fullerton offered the following resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted : 
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The Middle West Branch of the American Oriental Society wishes to 
express its sincere thanks for the generous hospitality extended to us by 
the University of Michigan and in particular to Professors Waterman, 
Bonner, and Sanders, whose courtesy has done so much to make our visit 
profitable and pleasant. 

The Society feels the increasing value of coming into direct contact with 
the work done by its various members in the institutions which they repre- 
sent. It is believed that no better way can be devised to kindle a generous 
rivalry in advancing the common work to which we are all devoting our 
lives. 


An invitation from Dean Frederick C. Hiselen to hold our next 
meeting at Evanston was accepted upon motion by Professor 
Olmstead, seconded by Professor J. M. P. Smith. The date for 
the meeting was left by vote to the new Executive Committee. 
The reading of papers was then resumed. 


Professor Moses BUTTENWEISER, of Hebrew Union College: The Date 
and Character of Ezekiel’s Prophecies. 
Written after the Captivity; shows affinities with visionary voyages 
ete. in apocalyptic literature. 


Professor J. M. P. Smiru, of the University of Chicago: Isaiah and 
Sennacherib. 

Though the biblical accounts of Sennacherib’s dealings with Hezekiah 
in II. Kings 18-19 (two strands) and again in Isaiah 36-37 suggest 
two campaigns, Sennacherib’s own story (on the Taylor prism in the 
British Museum and again on the University of Chicago prism) leaves 
only one possible. Isaiah’s attitude is clearly that submission to 
Assyria is necessary. 


After a joint luncheon at the Michigan Union, the reading of 
papers continued in a joint session. 


Professor Ovip R. SELLERS, of McCormick Theological Seminary: The 
Seale in Egyptian music. Remarks by Professors Sanders, Allen, and 
Weed. 

There is some indication of a diatonic scale in Egyptian music. 
The harp with three strings and the double clarinet, or small flute, 
with four holes in each tube may have been instruments merely for 
accompaniment. The long flute, two of which are in most orchestras 
shown in the monuments, probably had three holes and was capable 
of producing a tetrachord. Thus two of these instruments may have 
been complementary, together sounding a seven-tone scale. Some 
oboes of the Empire have six holes, two of which would have been 
superfluous had the Egyptians been restricted to five tones. 


Remarks by Professors Buttenweiser and Wolfenson and Dr. Bartlett. 


Professor WALTER E. Ciark, of the University of Chicago: The Puranas. 
A statement of the nature and content of the Purinas, the problem 
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of their date and composition, and of their value for the study of 
Indian mythology, religion, and history. They have received much 
less attention than they deserve. 

Professor Clark has begun a systematic reading of the Puranas in 
our present uncritical editions and an indexing of all material which 
seems important. His aim in the first place is that of writing a 
“Mythology of the Puranas ” and secondarily that of compiling mate- 
rial which will make it possible to list all parallel passages and bor- 
rowings in the hope that eventually it may be possible to eliminate 
the later passages of various types and to delimit more closely the 
original nucleus. He thought that a study of the Balinese Brahminda 
Purina might throw much light on the problem and expressed the 
hope that Tibetan translations of one or more Purinas might be 
found. Eventually critical editions based on complete manuscript 
material must be made but he feels that something of value can be 
obtained from the present uncritical editions. 

Professor LEROY WATERMAN, of the University of Michigan: Abbreviated 
Ideograms in the Assyrian Letter Literature. Remarks by Professors Allen 
and Sanders. 

Simplification by omission of determinatives or by use of only one 
member of a compound ideogram is frequent wherever the recipient is 
presumed to be sufficiently familiar with the subject matter. 

Professor CAMPBELL BONNER, of the University of Michigan: A Problem 
in the History of a Legend. Remarks by Dr. Mason. 

Theme of gaining quick death at hands of captors by a trick of 
pretended magic, traced through early Christian legends and down to 
use in an Alaskan Indian story by Jack London. Suggestions on un- 
noticed occurrences of the theme are invited. 

Professor A. T. OLMSTEAD, of the University of Illinois: The Earliest 
Religions of Canaan. 

There was a “ neolithic agricultural ” religion in the Near East as a 
whole (including Greece) before the Semites. 


The exigencies of train schedules required adjournment at this 
point. The following papers were presented by title only: 

Professor D. D. LUCKENBILL, of the University of Chicago: The Egyptian 
Earth God in Cuneiform. (To be published in AJSL.) 

Dr. CAROLINE Ransom WILLIAMs, of Toledo: Women’s Cylindrical 
Amulets. 

Professor Moses BUTTENWEISER, of Hebrew Union College: The Image 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s Dream. 

Professor MARTIN SPRENGLING, of the University of Chicago: (a) The 
Origins of the Court Mosque; (b) A Modern Druse Catechism. 


T. GrorcE ALLEN, 
Secretary. 





